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CuaptTer I. 


T was a hot day in August, one of those reeking days that begin 
to be hot early in the morning and go on getting hotter and 
hotter till nearly midnight. 

In the West End the heat did not much matter, because nearly 
everyone was out of town ; but in Cow Court, Gray’s Inn Road, such 
a day mattered much. It meant a hundred additional smells, more 
disease, dirt, and drunkenness. It necessitated the emptying of the 
inhabitants into the court itself, with the certainty of many quarrels 
and pitched battles. When the shade temperature is eighty, and 
each room has six occupants, life within doors becomes burden- 
some ; even Lady Clara Vere de Vere could scarcely maintain repose 
of manner under such circumstances. 

In the year 1870 Cow Court and its unwholesome cluster of 
neighbours still clung to the skirts of Holborn and festered round 
St. Alban’s Church, stretching from Gray’s Inn Road to Leather 
Lane. The fine shops and warehouses that now adorn Gray’s Inn 
Road then only existed in the brain of some City architect. Of all 
these alleys Cow Court carried off the palm for squalor, dirt, and 
general decay. You had to turn out of Leather Lane to get there ; 
the turning was flanked on either side by a tavern, and these taverns, 
with their plate-glass and gilding, were the only things that were 
bright and cheerful in this region. If you explored farther you saw 
an archway on the right, made by sweeping away the ground floor of 
one of the crazy tenements. This was the postern-gate to Cow 
Court. If any one ever got so far as this and retained his watch and 
chain, he always lost them on approaching this archway. A stout 
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iron post stood in the middle of the archway, so that no scavenger’s 
carts or dustmen’s barrows could penetrate into the court beyond. 
The boys played at leap-frog over the post, drunkards leaned against 
it, shrieking wives dodged pursuivant husbands round it, and on 
Saturday nights the post was usually the only thing that could stand 
upright. Any one could see at a glance that Cow Court was a royal 
preserve in the kingdom of want, dirt, and misery. Down either 
side crazy three-storied tenements leant and staggered ; the windows 
were patched with rags and paper ; the walls black and rotten with 
filth ; and the sodden side-walks were trampled into black, glutinous 
mud. An open gutter ran (or rather oozed and soaked) down the 
middle of the ‘court ; the flowers that sprang beside that foul stream 
were fever, contagion, and death. Frowsy men leant on the window- 
sills, cursing each other across the court ; women, still more frowsy, 
stood gossiping shrilly in the doorways. The distant roar of the 
larger life outside filled Cow Court with a continuous murmur ; but 
Cow Court had a continuous murmur of its own, made up of oaths, 
blows, and ribald songs. On this particular evening the entire resi- 
dential population were taking the air in the open court. They sat 
on the door-steps or lounged against the walls ; but one lady was 
provided with a chair. When every one else has to sit upon the 
bare ground, a chair, even if unsteady on its legs, confers a certain 
air of distinction on its occupant. The lady seated on it was very 
shrivelled, yellow, and old ; she was lame, too, and walked with a 
stick. The stick was recognised by the court as a sceptre of 
sovereignty, for ‘old Biddy” was undisputed queen of Cow Court. 
She had lived there the longest, drunk the hardest, and swore oaths 
of an unsurpassable quality. In her palmy days, before her leg was 
broken, she had been victress in many a gallant fight; rivals had 
arisen, but Biddy had fallen on them and overcome them. Towards 
seven o'clock Cow Court pulled itself together for a little diversion. 
This generally took the form of a fight, sometimes originating on the 
pavement, and spreading contagiously until there was a general 
mélée ; but it was considered more consistent with recognised 
traditions for the quarrel to arise indoors, and to be intimated to the 
outside world by the smashing of glass and the passage of bulky 
articles through the windows ; then Cow Court felt a glow of ex- 
pectation, and exhorted the belligerents to come down and fight it 
out like men. A ring would be formed, and the fight conducted in 
a legitimate way. On such occasions Biddy was always summoned 
as queen of these most unchivalric tournaments. 

Ou this August evening a young man was passing through Leather 
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Lane in search of Cow Court. He was dressed in the latest West 
End fashion ; but even the hideous chimney-pot hat, pointed shoes, 
and rigid collar, could not disguise his comeliness. At a guess he 
was three-and-twenty. Being of a trusting nature, he allowed his 
gold chain to disport itself across his waistcoat, and his jewelled pin 
remained in his scarf. 

Kenneth Gordon was down from Oxford and had been calling 
on one of the clergymen at St. Alban’s, who had asked him to take 
a letter to a dying girl in Cow Court. He strode through the dingy 
street, sometimes asking his way of one of the residential ladies of 
Leather Lane, and always winning a civil answer by the force of his 
genial smile. When he reached Cow Court, a pleasant thrill of 
excitement pervaded that locality: the watch and chain had sur- 
vived Leather Lane, and now flashed gaily in the evening light ;_his 
pin held its accustomed place ; his handkerchief gleamed white 
against his coat. He paused at the low archway : this was doubtless 
the place—there, at any rate, were the remains of its name. The 
““w” had dropped away from the ‘ Cow,” and much of the “ Court” 
had vanished too. He stared in amazement at the throng of 
haggard, unwashed people—compared with this, Leather Lane was 
as Bond Street. At his feet ran the gutter, choked with filth ; on 
either side the black crazy houses leant and staggered ; dreadful 
odours and sights greeted him. Inquiring of a boy, he learnt that 
Polly Turner lived at No. 7, and was escorted there by a crowd ot 
loafers. The girl was dying ; the stuffy room, crowded with friends, 
nearly dark and unspeakably miserable. Kenneth gave her the 
letter, but had to take it back and read it to her. In the presence 
of that,deathly white face he felt all usual forms of speech to be 
useless. He held her hand for a minute, tried to say a few kind 
words, and then felt that he had failed ; but the gentle touch and 
words went straight to the girl’s heart, and there rested until it ceased 
to beat. When Kenneth left No. 7, a child was lying in a doorway 
just opposite. Dirt, famine, and ill-usage had effectually obscured 
the bloom of youth in her. Her face was so dirty that he could 
only see two large eyes flashing from a tangled mass of hair. This 
was “Sally.” As she never owned a surname, it is impossible to intro- 
duce her more formally ; if her friends wished to identify her with 
precision, they called her “'Tim’s Sally.” Tim was her father, and 
his surname also was hidden in obscurity. Sally had heard that a 
young swell had come into Cow Court, and was waiting to have a 
look at him. On that she reckoned without her father, for Tim, 
coming down the passage behind her, enforced parental discipline by 
Q2 
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a vigorous kick on her shins. When you have kicked 4 body for 
ten years you acquire precision in the art, and Tim planted his kick 
with such exactness that the girl fell down on the door-step, and 
there she lay too listless to cry out. Now nothing is tamer or more 
monotonous than to waste good kicks on an irresponsive person ; 
so Tim was aggrieved, and followed up his first kick by others, 
accompanying them with a volley of inspiriting oaths. The last 
kick must have caught Sally in a sensitive place, for she gave a sharp 
scream of agony. 

“‘ What’s that ?” cried a woman from an inner room. 

“ Oh,” said another, “it’s only Tim awaking up his gell.” 

As Kenneth left No. 7 he saw this kick and heard Sally’s scream. 
He instantly strode acrossthe court. Tim was girding himself up for 
more kicks. For the first time in his life he found this simple 
pastime of his interfered with. 

Kenneth faced him sternly. 

* Leave the girl alone, you blackguard! How dare you kick a 
woman ?” 

Not kick a woman! Cow Court was convulsed. Why, women 
were kicked every day ; they expected it—accepted it as a law of 
nature. Tim and the bystanders paused for a moment to grasp the 
full absurdity of the idea; but only fora moment. Then Tim turned 
on him like a wild beast, the veins in his great bull’s neck swelling 
like cords, 

“Who the —— are you? Can’t a man kick his own gell? Get 
out of this, or I'll kick you too!” Then, in mere bravado, he lifted 
his foot to give the girl another refresher. 

“Touch her at your peril!” cried Kenneth, flushing to the 
roots of his hair. In another moment he heard the thud of Tim’s 
foot as it drove lustily into the girl, and, at the self-same moment, 
Kenneth’s fist crashed into Tim’s face, catching him on the jaw and 
sending him reeling backwards down the passage. Then Cow Court 
perceived that there was a joyful prospect of a Homeric combat. 
In a few moments a ring was formed, and old Biddy was whisked 
aloft in her chair in the arms of two stalwart supporters. Kenneth’s 
blood was up; he flung his coat and waistcoat to one bystander and 
his hat to another. Cow Court accepted them with alacrity. Tim 
divested himself of some superfluous rags, bared his stalwart arms, 
and prepared to “smash the swell.” Biddy surveyed both com- 
batants with a critical eye ; she knew the points of a man. 

“ Blood ’ll tell,” she said oracularly, as she saw Kenneth 
straighten himself for the fight; he had boxed at Oxford, and was 
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in fair condition, sound in wind, above all temperate and cool. 
The first round revealed to him that Tim fought in a very effective 
but utterly unscientific manner. He came at his enemy with a 
furious rush and planted terrific chance blows ; but he left himself 
unprotected, and wasted a lot of strength to no purpose. Kenneth 
quietly bided his time, parried Tim’s blows, and let him exhaust 
himself. Tim drew first blood, beating down Kenneth’s parry, and 
landing on his temple with considerable force ; still Kenneth kept 
his temper, and the cooler he was the more savage grew Tim; 
the ring cheered him on, exhorting him to go in and do for the 
swell. Kenneth now began to act on the offensive : letting drive, 
he caught Tim full on the mouth with all the strength of his sturdy 
left hand. His knuckles cut deeply into Tim’s lips, and sent him 
crashing to the ground. Biddy rapped approval with her crutch; 
she loved to see a straight blow well planted. Tim was set on his 
feet, rather giddy and dazed—he was not a pretty sight: his lips 
were like raw liver, and his face distorted with passion ; what little 
steadiness he had he then threw to the winds, and Kenneth’s next 
blow caught him full inthe eye. After this he summoned his strength 
for one more furious onslaught. His blow was partially parried, but 
landed on Kenneth’s shoulder; in reply, Kenneth caught him full in 
the forehead, felling him to the ground as a butcher does an ox. 
After this Tim did not come up to time ; he was dragged off into 
some back region, and left Kenneth undisputed master of the field. 
Old Biddy took a pull at her pipe, expectorated, and said simply : 

“ Ah, blood Aas told !” 

When Kenneth pulled down his shirt sleeves, and turned to the 
crowd to demand his coat and waistcoat, they were not forthcoming 
—they had vanished. Then Kenneth flashed out, called them curs, 
sneaks, and thieves. Cow Court being accustomed to language of far 
greater pungency, preserved an unbroken calm. Then Biddy rose in 
her wrath, and steadying herself on her crutch, vowed, with many 
blood-curdling oaths, that the missing garments should be forth- 
coming, and that quickly—condemning, ex passant, the eyes and 
limbs of the thieves to infernal torments. The clothes appeared, 
and it was an ennobling sight to see the old crone stand up and 
order him to search his pockets while she asked categorically— 
“Purse? Wipe? Cigar-case? Watch? Chain?” &c. Each had 
been honestly replaced. Kenneth then shook Biddy by the hand 
and gave her a sovereign to distribute amongst her subjects. 

Just then he felt something at his feet. He had almost forgotten 
the girl he had fought for: she had crawled to his feet and kissed 
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them ; there was a pathetic and dog-like fidelity in her look and 
gesture. 

“ Don’t leave me here,” she said. “ He'll do for me worse nor 
ever when you’re gone.” 

Kenneth paused. It was easier to fight than to know what to do 
with the damsel he had rescued ; but he acted on impulse and threw 
his card to Biddy. 

“There, mother, is my card; I'll take the girl and get a good 
home for her. That’s my address ; come and see her when she has 
pulled round.” 

* You have fought for her and won her,” said Biddy. ‘“T'll bet 
you're honest, and will do well by her—so take her.” 


CHAPTER II. 


KENNETH lived in an old-fashioned house in Kensington, fenced 
from the outer world by well-grown trees. His father and mother 
had lived there before him, and had died there. Kenneth then 
asked his two aunts to live with him. Aunt Hannah was tall, bony, 
and vigorous ; Aunt Matty fat and gentle. Hannah Gordon was 
well known in the philanthropic world ; she was an active member 
of the Charity Organisation ; in fact, organisation was her /or¢e. 
Her special season began about November, when the first touch 
of winter woke up the poor. Then, take up what paper you like, 
and ten to one that in some corner of it you would find Aunt Hannah 
enlightening the world as to what they should do or not do. Exeter 
Ha!l knew her not, nor did she subscribe to African Missions or 
soup-kitchens. What she gloried in were boards. School boards, 
poor boards, parochial boards, all kinds of boards; nothing she 
enjoyed more than ferreting out abuses and getting them remedied. 
Her abomination was promiscuous charity. It was beautiful to put 
her on the track of some philanthropic impostor, and observe with 
what holy zeal she would hunt hiny down to the death. It was she 
that opened people’s eyes to the iniquities of that arch impostor, 
the Archdeacon of Saratoga; before that he was the darling of West 
End drawing-rooms. When she took him in hand he exchanged 
Belgravian boudoirs for Holloway Gaol, and wasted much persuasive 
penitence on the chaplain. How many sham mendicants did she 
not expose !—pouncing upon them in the highways and byways, and 
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giving them in charge with joyful alacrity. It was Aunt Hannah 
who plunged into a crowd in Piccadilly when a poor man, seized 
with an epileptic fit, was surrounded by a ring of sympathetic by- 
standers. Elbowing her way through them, she speedily seized him 
by the collar. 

“Epileptic fit is it? I'll soon cure you!” 

“ Leave the poor man alone!” cried a tender-hearted bystander. 
“Don’t you see he’s foaming at the mouth?” 

“ Soap!” cried Hannah contemptuously; and lo and behold! the 
man did come out of his very artistic fit, spat out a lump of soap, and 
said : 

Let me go,can’t yer? You're either the devil or old Hannah!” 

* You're right!” she said triumphantly. “I am old Hannah, and, 
what’s more, if ever I catch you having a fit again, I’ll run you in.” 

Aunt Mattie was the very reverse of this. Aunt Hannah always 
alluded to her in her milder moments as “ Poor dear Mattie,” and in 
her more vigorous ones as “that fool Matilda.” Matilda had never 
been on a board in her life ; but if you looked down the subscription 
lists of any missionary society you would be sure to find her modest 
initials. 

“T never put my full name,” she said meekly. “Hannah makes 
such a fuss.” 

It was to this household that Kenneth brought Sally. The girl 
had fallen asleep as they drove along. Kenneth placed her on the 
seat; but Sally preferred lying on the floor of the cab, and coiled 
herself up at his feet like a dog. 

When they got home Kenneth carried the tired girl in, and seeing 
that she was not fit for the drawing-room, placed her on the mat in 
the hall, where she lay—a little heap of rags, dirt, and towzled hair. 
As he entered the drawing-room he heard Aunt Hannah reading in 
a very emphatic voice the summary of a paper she intended to deliver 
at a Charity Organisation conference next day. It was entitled, 
“Sixteen reasons against the present system of outdoor parochial 
relief.” She had got as far as the tenth. Kenneth’s entrance was 
hailed with joy by the long-suffering Mattie. 

**Oh, here you are!” she cried. “Ten o’clock, and you were to 
be here by five.” 

“I’ve brought home a girl.” 

Aunt Hannah dropped the sixteen reasons, and ejaculated, 
“What?” Mattie started. Those five words might mean so much. 
With the calm that precedes a storm, Aunt Hannah took off her 
glasses, rubbed them slowly, and waited ; but further explanation was 

nterrupted by a scream from Aunt Mattie: 
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“Why, Kenneth, you’ve got a great cut on your temple, and there 
is blood on your collar!” 

“Tt’s nothing. I’ve had a fight. A brute was kicking a girl, and 
I licked him, and brought the girl home. She’s only a child.” 

Aunt Hannah put her glasses into their case with a snap and 
recovered her voice. ‘Brought her home! Is this house a casual 
ward or night refuge? Why, keaven bless us, the boy’s gone stark 
staring mad!” ; 

Mattie had forgotten the girl and was giving her mind to sticking- 
plaister. 

* T’ve left her on the mat outside,” added Kenneth, apologetically ; 
“* she isn’t as clean as she might be.” Hannah strode to the door. 
The hall was pretty with fresh flowers, ferns, and bright tiles—its 
prettiness emphasised the incongruity of Saily’s appearance. She 
was lying where Kenneth had left her ; her one shoe was tied on with 
a bit of string, her frock was ragged, but the rents did not show, for 
her skin was as black as her frock. One frightfully bony arm fell 
across her knee and the other hid her face. 

Mattie peeped from behind Hannah. Hannah said author- 
itatively : 

“Get up, and be off with you!” Sally immediately gave vent to 
such a torrent of bad language that the two ladies rushed away and 
shut themselves in the drawing-room, Mattie began to cry, but 
Hannah seated herself rigidly in her arm-chair. 

“This is too much, Kenneth!” 

“Tt’s getting awfully late,” said Kenneth. ‘Suppose we don’t 
talk of this till to-morrow. I'll get Bridget to wash Sally, and make 
her up a bed somewhere.” 

** Keep that thing in the house and be murdered in our beds, 
and have the house ransacked from top to bottom ! ” , 

“You can’t turn her into the street at ten o’clock at night. 
Bridget can surely give Sally some supper and a blanket, and we will 
lock her in the back kitchen.” 

The aunts protested, but yielded. Sally followed Kenneth 
downstairs like a lamb ; but fresh difficulties arose with Bridget—they 
increased when Sally announced that she would tear anybody limb 
from limb who touched her. But when Kenneth said that he wished 
her to be clean and neat, the child changed, and she , informed 
Bridget that “she might boil her alive if the boss wished it done.” 
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Cuapter III. 


Next morning Kenneth surveyed the position. Of course he 
could send Sally toa workhouse school, or to a refuge ; but he did 
not want to let the girl he had won by his bow and spear drift away 
from him, 

His old nurse was now living on a pension, and he resolved to 
send Sally to her. This seemed easy while he was dressing, but 
much less easy when he saw his aunts, Mattie was nervous, 
Hannah full of repressed vigour. 

“It’s a comfort that we still have spoons to stir our tea with,” 
said the latter. 

“TI have been thinking about Sally,” he began. “I am sure, Aunt 
Hannah, you will help me.” He was interrupted by asound of crashing 
china—a scuffle accompanied by piercing shrieks and the sound of 
hurrying feet. Aunt Hannah made a dash at the bell, exclaiming : 

‘*Has the devil broken loose?” ‘The door was flung open, 
and the servants dragged in Sally. She resisted violently, kicking, 
plunging, and swearing like atrooper. Bridget began: “ And I do 
Say, sir, it’s too bad to go and bring home such scum, and expect 
decent people to sit with her. She’s half killed James !” 

“Yes !” cried the housemaid, “she up with a plate and broke it 
over his head, and he’s a mass of gore in the kitchen this minute.” 

“Come here, Sally!” cried Kenneth sternly. They released 
her, and she stood before him with flashing eyes and cheeks, flushed 
with the glow of combat. An old dress of the cook’s had been 
pinned round her—it was half torn off now; her matted hair had 
been combed out and rolled up—it lay on her shoulders now in a 
shaggy mass ; and, as Aunt Hannah said, she looked a little demon. 
But when Kenneth took her in hand and spoke kindly, the flash in 
her eyes turned to tears. 

“Sally, what have you been doing? How dare you attack 
James?” 

“What call ’ad he to lay ’ands on yer boots?” 

‘What on earth does she mean?” 

“Why, sir, after breakfast James began to clean your boots as 
usual, and she flew at him like a tiger, tore them out of his hands, 
broke a plate over his head, and swore she’d kill him. And as for 
her language——” 

, me If he touches them again, I'll cut his liver out,” interjected 
ally. 
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“ Now, look here, girl !” Aunt Hannah began. 

“One moment, aunt,” said Kenneth, turning Sally’s tear-stained 
face to the light. At his touch the hunted, wild-beast look passed 
from her eyes ; then he said, ‘* Now, Sally, listen. I want you to 
forget your savage ways, and be a good child. If you use bad 
language, and frighten and hurt people, you must go back to Cow 
Court, and I shall be sorry I tried to save you from your father. I 
know it will be hard for you at first ; but all good things are hard. 
You must tell James you are sorry you hurt him, and I'll promise 
that every day you are good you shall clean my boots yourself.” 

“ Blest if I won’t try, and I'll go this moment and ax his blooming 
pardon.” And, so saying, Sally picked up her trailing garments and 
rushed out of the room. 

“A perfect little savage!” said Hannah. “Two years at a 
reformatory might do good ; but I doubt it.” 

“T thought I saw tears in her eyes,” said Mattie. 

* And what handsome eyes !” said Kenneth. 

“Now just answer me this,” said Hannah. “What on earth 
made you bring this vagrant here? You plunge into some filthy 
court, get your head cut open, and have this creature flung on your 
hands. If it is sentimental rubbish, you are a bigger fool than I 
thought you. If you flatter yourself it’s philanthropy, you have 
begun at the wrong end.” 

“Tt is a little of both. You do your philanthropy in a scientific, 
wholesale way; I am beginning mine witha small retail sample. And 
it is sentiment too, for I feel rather like a knight who has rescued a 
maiden, and is forbidden by the laws of chivalry to abandon her.” 

“Then, by the laws of the Round Table, the knight is bound to 
wed the maiden, and—I wish you joy of your bargain.” . 

“Well, aunt, let Sally have a month under your supervision, and 
then we will hold another meeting upon her.” The aunts at last 
reluctantly agreed to give her a trial. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE month passed, and even Aunt Hannah owned that there was 
“ good stuff” in that girl. Mattie had her baptized and called her 
Sarah Hope. Hope was aname of good augury. She quickly fitted 
herself to the ways of the house, never forgot anything, never shirked 
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her work, and only had two outbreaks—but they were bad ones, and 
crockery flew about so freely that Aunt Hannah tied her hands 
behind her back and locked her up till Kenneth returned. Never in 
Sally’s life had she known what it was to blush, but when he saw 
those discreditable bonds a fiood of shame and contrition dyed her 
young cheeks. This was the last of her outbreaks. When the 
month was over she was sent to Nurse Brown and the nearest Board 
School. Every Sunday afternoon she went to Bedford Lodge ; and 
soon Aunt Hannah owned that Sally was growing quite a decent- 
looking girl. She was indeed rapidly changing in everything but 
in what was unchangeable—her fidelity to Kenneth and her love for 
him. 

Six months after Kenneth’s memorable fight there was no little 
commotion in Cow Court one afternoon, for old Biddy announced 
her intention of “looking up that gell.” Out of a dirty receptacle 
she produced Kenneth’s card. It had changed to a dull yellow : for 
whenever the famous tale was told of how the “‘young swell licked 
Tim,” the card was handed round to finish off the story. The call 
was to be made in style : so at three o’clock a costermonger’s barrow 
with a donkey harnessed to it was drawn up at the entrance to the 
court ; in the barrow was placed an upturned fruit-basket, and on to 
this Biddy was hoisted. The crutch went too, as a sign of her 
temporal power in Cow Court, and to be handy to belabour the 
donkey with. According to the tradition of the court, the best 
female head-gear was a shawl thrown over the head, and thus attired 
Biddy drove through the stately streets of the West. As the day 
wore on she maintained her seat on the basket with increasing 
difficulty, for it became necessary for her to pause at sundry taverns 
to refresh herself, and when she reached Bedford Lodge her face was 
aflame. Many vagrants had stood at that door, but never a more 
disreputable figure than old Biddy. She did not limit herself in the 
matter of bell-pulling, and her peal rang through the house. 

“Go away !” cried the maid, trying to shut the door. “It’s like 
your imperence to come to the front door !” 

“No you don’t, my gell!” chuckled Biddy, adroitly slipping in 
the end of her crutch. “I’ve come to see Mr. Kenneth Gordon ; 
and I don’t go till I’ve seen him, that’s more.” The housemaid was 
so astonished that her vigilance relaxed, and Biddy established her- 
self on the mat inside. The maid called to the cook to keep watch, 
and ran to Aunt Hannah. 

‘A dreadful woman in the hall !” cried she. “TI’ll see to her!” 
And, like a hawk sweeping down on its quarry, she bore down on 
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Biddy. “Be off at once!” she cried. ‘‘ How dare you enter my 
house ! ” 

“Stow your jaw!” said Biddy, unmoved ; and then she pro- 
duced Kenneth’s card, and thrust it aggressively under Aunt 
Hannah’s nose. “That’s his card, ain’t it? Well, I’ve come to see 
him and Sally, and don’t budge till I do.” 

“What have you to do with Sarah? We don’t want all the 
riff-raff of Cow Court here !” 

“That’s just what yer will have unless I sees the gell,” replied 
Biddy ; and then she seated herself on the hall chair, took out her 
pipe, and announced her determination to stay till Kenneth came. 

To the great disgust of his aunts, Kenneth, when he returned, 
ushered Biddy into his study, and was closeted with her for half an 
hour. Biddy explained that as Tim was dead she considered herself 
Sally’s guardian, and Cow Court entirely ratified this view. Before 
leaving, Biddy reminded Kenneth that there was an ancient and 
laudable custom of drinking one’s host’s health, Kenneth 
ransomed himself from this obligation by a cash payment of 
half a crown. 

The aunts never knew what had taken place at this interview. 
He merely said that Biddy had something to tell him about Sally’s 
early life. 

“ Nothing creditable, I'll warrant,” said Hannah, and he made 


no reply. 


CHAPTER V. 


SEVEN years had rolled by. ‘They had passed lightly over 
Kenneth, only changing the youth of twenty-two into the man of 
twenty-nine. They had brought a few more grey hairs to Aunt 
Mattie, a few more angularities to Aunt Hannah; but they had 
absolutely transformed Sally. During the first two years Kenneth 
had stayed at home, then he had accepted an appointment in Buenos 
Ayres, where he had to stay five years. When he left England Sally 
was a promising girl ot tourteen, and. he was easy about her future, 
for step by step she had won her way into the household, first gaining 
the hearts of the servants, then Aunt Mattie’s, and then by slower 
degrees Aunt Hannah’s. Sally as a child, girl and woman, was un- 
changed in one thing—the little wild heathen heart had gone out to 
Kenneth when he fought for her, and remained his always. Her 
love had grown with her growth—education and refinement were as 
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Sunshine and dew to it, fostering and feeding. At first it was 
arranged that she was to be trained for service, but her wonderful 
development altered their plans, Then she was to be apprenticed 
to some first-rate shop ; and, lastly, trained asa teacher. So she was 
sent to Kensington High School, and spent her holidays at Bedford 
Lodge. She was gardening one June morning soon after Kenneth’s 
departure, and Aunt Hannah watching the tall lithe figure moving 
about among the flowers. 

“Who,” she exclaimed, “ would ever have believed that the dirty 
child Kenneth brought home that memorable evening would ever 
look like that ?” 

“She might be Flora amidst her own flowers,” said Mattie gently. 
The very sight of the girl seemed to bring gladness into the hearts of 
the two old spinsters. Aunt Hannah had softened wonderfully 
under Sally’s pretty influences; and, as for Mattie, Sally was enshrined 
in her heart next to her own dear Kenneth. 

“Sister,” said Hannah abruptly, leaving the window, “we ought 
to think seriously about Sally. We love her dearly, but-——” 

“But what ?” asked Mattie anxiously. 

“ But of course she comes out of the gutter. Our first duty is to 
Kenneth—we must let hin run no risk.” 

“He has no thought of that; besides, he won’t be back for five 
years.” 

“She must go to a good boarding-school and be trained as a 
governess. She is pretty now ; what will she be when she has out- 
grown the awkward age ?” 

“ But, Hannah, don’t let us lose her altogether.” 

“Men always make fools of themselves over beauty, and always 
will.” At this moment Sally came to the open window with two 
posies in her hand. Her cheeks were flushed with a tender, rosy 
glow, her eyes sparkled with happy life. 

“This is for you,” she cried, pinning the posy in Aunt Mattie’s 
dress. 

“ Flowers are for the young, dear; the old never want them till 
the end comes.” Nevertheless, Mattie tucked them in prettily and 
glanced at the mirror. Then Sally made a rush at Aunt Hannah, 
but was repulsed with : 

“ Be off with your tom-foolery, Sally! Put your flowers in water 
and go and practise.” But Sally coaxed till she gained her point ; and 
the servants stared to see Aunt Hannah’s uncompromising left 
shoulder daintily adorned. 

After lunch Mattie tried to look stern, though tears stood in her 
loving old eyes, 
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“Sarah, my dear,” she said (Sally started at the unusual 
‘Sarah ”), “ you are fourteen now, and we have determined to send 
you to a good boarding-school.” 

“What ! leave you all?” cried Sally, turning pale. 

** You will spend part of your holidays here, perhaps,” said Aunt 
Hannah. “ Remember, you have to earn your living. My nephew 
can’t always keep you in idleness.” Sally’s dark eyes flashed, as she 
answered : 

“ He has done so much, you may trust me to do the rest. They 
said at school I had a fine voice. If I worked hard I might——” 

“You'd have to toil for years to earn even your tread ; but I'll 
see to it.” 

She did so, and speedily. The very next day Aunt Hannah 
walked Sally off to a professor to give his opinion of her singing. 
Aunt Hannah sat upright, umbrella in hand. 

“ You will understand, professor, my opinion is there’s been no 
real singing since Malibran died, and I’d have half your modern 
screeching women gagged. This girl thinks she has a voice, so let 
her sing to you and have done with it.” 

When Sally had finished one verse of a ballad Aunt Hannah 
ejaculated, “Goodness gracious, bless the girl !” 

At the end of the second the professor said, “The voice is a real 
contralto of great beauty; but it needs training, and years of hard 
study.” 

“Tt shall have both,” said Aunt Hannah. 

Five years afterwards, when Kenneth returned from Buenos 
Ayres, Sally was still at school. Almost the first thing he said 
was ; 

“What have these years done for my little Sally?” 

“That style of talk won’t do,” said Hannah. “When Sally 
scrubbed floors it didn’t matter ; she isa pretty young lady now, and 
things are different.” 

“There was nothing pretty about Sally when I left, but her eyes. 
I shall never forget how frightfully sharp her elbows were.” 

“She’s the best and dearest and prettiest girl in the world,” said 
Mattie. ' 

“T hope she is unchanged in some things,” said he. 

If he could have looked into Sally’s heart he would have seen 
one thing unchanged. It still seemed as right and natural to her to 
love Kenneth as to love God: both had been so good to her. Some- 
times she recalled the dark vision of Cow Court, but even that caught 
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a glory from the thought that there Kenneth. first found her. There 
was one black memory connected with those days that nothing could 
brighten, but that she kept hidden in the depths of her heart. 

‘“‘ There’s a letter from Sally,” cried Kenneth one day at break- 
fast ; and then he said, “She has had an offer of marriage. Her 
music-master has proposed to her—of course she has refused him.” 

“And why of course?” asked Aunt Hannah sharply. 

“ For the best of all reasons: she doesn’t love him.” 

** Fiddlestick !|_ The man’s honest, I suppose, and can give her a 
good home. She sprang from the gutter, and can’t expect to pick 
and choose.” 

“She had better go back to the gutter than marry without love,” 
answered Kenneth. 

Sally wrote simply and straightforwardly. The trouble of it was 
that there had been so much talk that Miss Addison thought she 
must leave at once, and had (subject to Kenneth’s approval) obtained 
for her the post of pupil-teacher in a school at Streatham. Then 
came a pretty little bit, in which Sally said she hoped she had acted 
in a way that Kenneth approved. 

“ She’s a brick !” he said emphatically. 

“She must come here for a week before going to Streatham,” 
said Mattie. 


Cuaptrer VI. 


SALLY was to come at five. Kenneth wondered what she was 
like. He expected to find her neat, orderly, and well-mannered. 
At five he went into the drawing-room and waited. Five-fifteen and 
no Sally—five-thirty and she came. For a moment he stared at her 
in silence: the years had done somuch. She stood with outstretched 
hand—nher great soft eyes sought his. He noticed in a stupefied way 
that she moved with exquisite grace and lightness. He would have 
liked to kiss her, but that was clearly out of the question, so he 
Warmly grasped her hand in both his. 

““ Why, Sally dear, my little girl grown into a tall young lady !” 

Deep as any “inmost heart of rose” the young blood flushed 
into Sally’s cheeks. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but still the same Sally.” Then Sally 
took sweet count of him in one quick, shy glance. Her heart told 
her that never had she seen anything so goodly as this bright young 
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Englishman, as he stood before her with gay glad eyes. Half play- 
fully, half tenderly, he led her to a sofa, and said: 

“ Now, Sally, tell me everything.” 

“ Where shall I begin ?” 

“From the moment I left England. When I left, you had high 
shoulders and wore short frocks, and called me $ sir.’” 

“T must call you ‘sir’ still. But look at the dear old room—it 
isn’t a bit changed. I wonder who has dusted it since I’ve been 
away!” Then she went to seek the aunts. 

“To think that she came out of Cow Court!” said Kenneth, 
watching her cross the hall, “and that weeds can grow into such 
sweet flowers! But I won’t make a fool of myself.” 

*‘ And now, Sally, sing to us,” said Aunt Hannah after dinner. 

This was the supreme moment Sally had looked forward to for 
years. She knew she had a superb voice—knew exactly what her 
powers were, and felt in full possession of them. When she sat down 
to the piano a soft flush came to her cheeks and a light to her eyes. 
She chose an old Scotch ballad—a simple, tender thing, that needed 
perfect style and expression. Kenneth started as her first notes fell 
on the air. Hers was one of those thrilling deep contraltos, soft as 
velvet, rich and rounded, with the strange power to stir and move 
that a good contralto has. The spell of her voice fell upon him, 
tears came to his eyes; he moved forward to see her sweet im- 
passioned face as she sang; he saw her soul flashing in the sweet 
dewy eyes, and a great awe and love arose in his heart. The song 
ended in a deep solemn chord, like the echo of an amen. 

Sally turned to Kenneth. 

“Did you like it? I have laboured so hard for your praise.” 

He did not speak at first, but when she raised her eyes to his 
she saw there a look so eager, so ardent and sweet, that she almost 
wished she had not spoken. He caught her hand in his. 

“Am I pleased ? Oh, my dear, surely you know; it is too 
beautiful for praise of mine.” 

Sally sang no more that night, but felt she was rewarded. That 
song had changed the world for Kenneth. Could a man’s heart be 
sung out of him in such fashion? Were the days of magic still with 
us, and had this sweet witch of nineteen summers made him forget 
all prudence and wisdom ? 

Next morning he was full of content, bathed in the brightest 
mental sunshine; joy was in his heart, love ruled his life. Sally was 
in the house. Sally was his—surely all his ; had he not fought and 
conquered for her? He sang as he dressed, breaking off to laugh 
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at the contrast of his rough baritone with Sally’s velvet tones, and it 
was not till he saw his aunts—the very models of family propriety— 
that he realised the difficulties of his position. 

But little sleep had come to Sally that night. Love has divine 
insight, and when their eyes met after her song she knew that he 
loved her. But he should never marry her. Her valiant heart screwed 
itself up to the sticking-point and settled that for ever. ‘The con- 
sciousness of his love came on her as a bitter, sweet surprise. When, 
flushed with her song, she looked into his eyes and saw love there 
radiant and enthroned, her difficulties were at one stroke doubled. 
When her own heart was her only foe she had buckled on her 
armour and gone down into the fight ; but now she had to face 
another foe, before whom she felt powerless. Flight was her only 
chance. At six she rose and packed ; at seven she went to Aunt 
Hannah. 

“T am going away,” she said. “I ought never to have come.” 
Aunt Hannah’s honest eyes searched her face in silence. ‘I shall 
never come back ; it is the only way. I thought I was strong, and 
I was, till he was weak.” 

Aunt Hannah took her in her arms, kissed her, and said, “I 
honour and respect you, Sally. Isaw it all last night. You are a 
good woman.” 

“ A grateful one, I hope. After all your and his kindness, can I 
let him run any risk ?” 

“ But it is terrible for you, my child.” 

“T can bear my own grief. I have loved him for so long, my 
heart has got used to its ache. It is harder now, but still I can 
bear it.” 

At breakfast Aunt Hannah said Sally had slept ill and could eat 
no breakfast. All Kenneth’s inquiries got nothing more out of her 
than that. 

At twelve Sally went quietly out of the back door, her eyes full of 
tears, her heart like lead. 

At lunch Aunt Hannah said, “ Sally has gone, Kenneth—for your 
good as well as her own. She has saved us a terrible trouble by 
acting so nobly.” 

Then Kenneth lost his head ; but Aunt Hannah presented a 
front of iron. 

“ Tt was the right thing to do, and so you will ownintime. Be 
patient. My heart is sore for you both ; but you are young, and life 
with its duties is before you. At any rate, don’t let a girl of nineteen 
beat you in self-sacrifice.” 
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But Kenneth flung family pride to the winds, and said, “ You 
may say what you like ; I’ll marry her to-morrow if she’ll have me.” 
After an hour’s hot debate he agreed to wait a month. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SALLY went to Miss Parker’s school. She had to face all the 
drudgery of preparing the girls for their lessons, and taking them 
safely through the rudiments. She knew what awaited her, and did 
not flinch. During the last five years she had learnt how to master 
her love, to use it as an incentive to hard work ; but it was easier to 
fight the battle alone ; to fight at all in Kenneth’s presence was im- 
possible. Day by day she plunged with feverish vigour into the work 
of teaching, plodding on with a pale face and heavy eyes through the 
long list of pupils. During the night watches she thought it was a 
hundred times better that she should suffer than he ; better that the 
wrench should come now than that he should marry her, and his good 
name be clouded by her shameful story. 


Time passed more quickly for Kenneth, for at the end of it shone’ 


hope. Sally had none. 

When the month was over Kenneth said, ‘To-day I am going to 
Sally.” 

* What! you will let the whim of a moment ruin your life?” 
said Hannah. 

“ If I followed your advice two lives would be ruined.” 

That very day he went to Streatham. 

Sally’s work had been harder than usual. The everlasting ex- 
ercises, the never-ceasing scales, the persistent wrong notes, the 
enormous difficulties of teaching suburban young ladies without 
voice or ear to sing had worn her out. 

Suddenly a ‘pupil exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! there is such a handsome 
young man coming up the drive.” (Sally was unmoved ; no young 
man was likely to call on her.) ‘ He must have come to see Miss 
Davison. That’s four cousins in three weeks ! ” 

Sally looked up and saw Kenneth. Her heart seemed to rush 
jnto her mouth. She dismissed the girl, and steadied herself. A 
mirror was in front of her, and she saw her own face pale as death, 
with dark shadows round the eyes. She wore a dingy old black 
dress, but even that could not conceal the grace of the lovely young 
neck and the sweep of the beautiful shoulders. And now Kenneth 
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entered, and when she saw his radiant face, full of strength and 
fervour, she felt that he looked years younger than she did. That 
sorrowful, girlish face, full of pathetic endurance, appealed to his 
heart irresistibly, and without a moment’s thought he flung his arms 
round her and kissed her. 

All Sally’s nineteen years of life culminated in that first unwar- 
rantable embrace. As her pretty, flushed face rested for a moment 
on his shoulder, her heart whispered, “ Why not rest there for ever?” 
Then she wrenched herself free, and her blush ebbed away, leaving 
her as pale as marble and as hard. 

“ You might, at least, have spared me this, and left me some 
self-respect,” she said, looking like a young Joan of Arc. He ought 
to have been abashed and humbled, but he wasn’t. 

“Sally!” he whispered, so tenderly that she drew back again, 
mistrusting herself and him. “Sally, I love you—you know I do.” 
Sally tried hard to keep back the flood of joy that welled up from 
her heart into her eyes. 

“ Do men in your rank of life act like that and speak afterwards ?” 
Looking down into the sweet depths of her eyes, he said : 

“Oh, my love, you are wasting moments that might be so sweet. 
We love each ” Ere he could finish Sally flashed in : 

“Who told you I loved you? Have I ever led you to think I 
loved you?” He gazed at her with such sweet manly assurance 
that she felt her anger melting away. 

“ Sally, my darling, I see it in your eyes—I hear it in your voice. 
Love has given me insight.” 

“Of course you know it.” And her voice took those thrilling 
tones which had moved his heart so when she sang. “TI dare say 
everyone does. I have loved you for years, and shall love you 
always. Iam not ashamed to own it. It has been the strength of 
my life. If you had never spoken I should have gone on loving you 
all the same, and gone down to my grave single for your sake ; but 
oh, my love, I shall never wed you—never be with you.” 

Kenneth would once more have flung his arms around her, but 
she composed herself by a great effort, and said : 

“ Wait just a moment and I will tell you all.” 

“ You told me all when you said you loved me.” 

“Not all. Let me speak once and for ever. What Iam you 
made me. All I have you gave me; and in return I mean to guard 
your good name—to guard it from yourself and from me.” He inter- 
rupted her with an impatient gesture, but she persisted, “ You know 
what I was when you found me. You think you know all, but no 
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one ever told you that I had been in prison for theft—that I had my 
hair cut short—wore prison dress and ate prison food, and——” 
Her voice failed her—her face grew deadly white—her hungry eyes 
searched his face to see if he shrank from her. To her joy the 
brightness of his eyes never clouded fora moment. He took her 
hand with a sweet gesture of love and reverence, and holding it 
steadfastly between his own, he spoke : 

“Dear, I know it—have known it for years. Biddy came and 
told me long ago ; and knowing all, I still ask you to be my wife.” 

Sally’s blood slowly came back to her pale cheeks, slowly flooded 
her fair face with its tender rose, slowly the sweet light mingled 
with the tears in her eyes and conquered them. It was so doubly 
sweet that he should know all and yet love on. Her joy at first was 
too great for words. She moved a littie closer to him, then with 
swift, sweet abandonment she flung her arms round his neck and 
drew his face down to hers. 

“ But, dear,” she whispered, “the world will know.” As their 
lips met he answered : 

“ You are all the world to me.” 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


HE rapid advance of education in all its branches, since 1850, 
is one of the most marked movements of the age. The 
Universities, as might have been expected from such eminent seats of 
learnirig, have been foremost in supplying instruction and encourag- 
ing study in accordance with their traditional policy. An endow- 
ment deed, dating from the fourteenth century, records how Clare 
College, Cambridge, was founded “to the end that knowledge, a 
pearl of great price, when they have found it and made it their own 
by instruction and study in the aforesaid University, may not be 
hidden under a bushel, but be spread abroad beyond the University 
and thereby give light to them that walk in the dark by-ways of 
ignorance.” ‘This fervently-expressed declaration of the true end of 
learning seems in no slight degree to have been grasped, and 
recognised as a duty by those in authority in all the Universities of 
England. 

In 1872 Nottingham made a formal appeal to the University of 
Cambridge, desiring that it would send lecturers to give instruction 
in the studies pursued there, and provide adequate assurance that 
the lectures should be kept up, and comprise a continuous course of 
instruction. In reply to this appeal the University appointed a 
syndicate of thirteen members to report on the petition, and to con- 
sider the advisability of making such permanent provision for supplying 
lecturers as requested. The report was favourable, and in the follow- 
ing year courses of lectures were arranged for at three centres, viz. 
Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester. 

In 1874 a munificent gift of £10,000 to the town council of 
Nottingham caused the formation of University College, Nottingham, 
upon the express condition that so long as the University of 
Cambridge should maintain provision for supplying lecturers, such 
lecturers were to deliver courses in Nottingham. At Sheffield the 
noble gift of Mr. Mark Frith of £20,000 increased the demand for 
local University teaching. At Hull the Royal Institution works 
hand in hand towards this object with Cambridge University. 
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The Universities of Cambridge and Durham have united their 
efforts in supplying the north of England with such instruction. 

At a meeting held at the Mansion House on June to, 1875, 
under the presidency of the then Lord Mayor, the following resolu- 
tion, moved by Mr. Goschen, seconded by Lord Lyttelton, and 
supported by Dr. Carpenter and Lord Hampton, was carried : “That 
the principle of the Cambridge University Extension Scheme be 
applied to London, and that the various educational institutions of 
the Metropolis be requested to co-operate in an endeavour so to 
apply it.” The founders of the Society succeeded in obtaining the 
desired co-operation of the principal educational institutions in 
London towards this end. Representatives from University and 
King’s Colleges have sat upon the Council of the Society from the 
outset, thus giving it the desired representative and impartial cha- 
racter on which the success of tne Society, in great part, depends. 
Two years ago the representative element was still further strengthened 
by the admission of nominees of the conference of local secretaries. 

The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London have con- 
sented to appoint three members each to form a Universities Joint 
Board in order to nominate lecturers and examiners, and underiake, 
in conjunction with the Council, the general supervision of the teach- 
ing supplied, and thus give to the work that University status which 
the absence of a Teaching University in London rendered necessary. 

A similar scheme was undertaken by Oxford, which, however, was 
for a time abandoned. 

In 1885 the Oxford work was revived, and in 1886 a change in 
the statutes of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge empowered 
the Universities to affiliate colleges, while later they were allowed to 
affiliate local centres. The effect of the change is, in the words of 
Canon Westcott, to make “ University education practically co- 
extensive with the country.” 

A student attached to any affiliated college or centre under the 
new regulations can proceed to a degree after two years’ residence, 
instead of three, and obtain certain other privileges as well. 

Seven centres are now affiliated to the University, namely, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, Scarborough, Hull, Derby, Exeter, 
and Plymouth. 

The object of the University Extension movement is to bring the 
University to the people when the people cannot come to the 
University. The system by which this object is effected is described 
by Mr. R. S. Moulton, in an interesting pamphlet on the subject, as 
University education for the whole nation by an itinerant system 
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connected with the old Universities. The education it affords is rather 
of an advanced than elementary character, yet it is not technical, z.¢. 
directly preparatory for manual trades, or professional, z.e. directly pre- 
paratory for professions or commerce, but it is an education which 
consists in training the mind and stimulating the mental faculties. 

A chief feature of its usefulness is in the direction and advice it 
affords to students, thus saving a large amount of valuable time. 

The organisation of the system is due in no small degree to 
Professor Stuart, who, by first delivering specimen courses of lectures, 
and afterwards by strenuously advocating the movement, while 
placing his educational experience at the service of the University, 
rendered possible and successful this latest extension of University 
influence throughout the country. 

The details of the system pursued by Oxford and Cambridge 
respectively differ considerably. The plan which Cambridge, the 
originator of the movement, has adopted is based on the following 
principles : 

(I.) That the education afforded is addressed to adults, and 
is thus distinguished from merely school education, while it 
strives to provide for the intellectual wants of those who have 
business or domestic duties occupying the greater part of their 
time. 

(II.) The actual seaching, as well as testing by examination, 
must be directed by the University. This principle recognises 
emphatically that the value of Higher Education lies, not in the 
amount of knowledge that may be possessed at any moment, 
but in the mode in which the knowledge has been imparted, 
and the habits of mind formed under the process of instruction. 

(III.) That residence in a University town, as affording the 
education of mutual intercourse by bringing together the largest 
variety of minds in an area small enough for contact with one 
another, is an important factor in Higher Education. The 
application of this principle has been rendered possible by the 
change in the University statutes, above referred to, enabling and 
encouraging students to reside in the University as a crowning 
point in the educational system of which it is a part. 

These principles have been carried out by a carefully-arranged 
plan, the leading features of which consist of lectures delivered 
weekly, in connected courses of three months, on a single subject. 
In no case are either single lectures, or series of lectures, on dis- 
connected subjects ever given. The lecturers are, for the most part, 
younger men, willing to devote themselves to the teaching as well as 
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the lecturing departments. The substance of the lectures is com- 
prised in a Syllabus, which is intended as a condensed text-book of 
the course. The Syllabus is prepared by the lecturer and receives 
the sanction of the University, or is altered so as to bring it into 
conformity with the views of the University. 

Weekly exercises on the subjects of the weekly lectures are com- 
prised in the Syllabus. These exercises are intended to be done by 
the students at home, and at their leisure, every encouragement 
being given to the use of books, since the purpose of the questions 
set is not so much to test memory as to train students in working for 
themselves. A lecture usually lasts for an hour; the hour preceding 
or following it is taken up with what is known as the Class. In 
this the formal method of the lecture is abandoned, and the time is 
occupied in any way that seems desirable for elucidating and driving 
home the matter of the lectures. The “class” is open to all who 
attend the lecture, though, as a rule, only a portion of these avail 
themselves of it; amongst those who do so, it is no uncommon 
experience to find the class considered the most interesting part of 
the work. At the close of each course of lectures and classes (twelve 
weeks), a final examination is held. This is a written examination, 
conducted, not by the lecturer, but by an independent examiner, 
under direction of the University, upon the matter of the lectures 
as indicated in the Syllabus. It is, of course, voluntary, but is 
only open to those who have done the weekly exercises to the 
satisfaction of the lecturer. 

In connection with each three months’ course certificates are 
granted by the University to students satisfying the double test of the 
lecturer’s report of the weekly exercises, and the examiner’s report of 
the final examination. The certificates indicate not only the passing 
of an examination, but also a regular course of study, followed out 
for a specified time, under the superintendence of the University. 
The certificates are of two kinds, Pass and Distinction, but order of 
merit and competition generally have no place in the work of the 
movement. These main features of the Cambridge University 
Extension Scheme are grounded upon practical experience, and have 
been found to work smoothly. ‘The teacher has freedom to regulate 
his teaching in whatever way may be suggested by his own studies, 
and by the circumstances of his pupils, and the University with whom 
the responsibility rests can, by requiring its lecturers to make use of 
the Syllabuses for the departments entrusted to them, at any moment 
interpose where the Syllabus shows the lecturer to be taking an 
undesirable departure. 
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This is the system adopted by the London Society for the 
Extension of Higher Education, with a success which bids fair to 
secure its further development. 

The University Syndicate, under whose management the work is 
carried on, has worked steadily and persistently towards securing 
greater continuity of work, and a more systematic treatment of sub- 
jects at the various centres. With a view to the encouragement of 
continuous work, there was instituted about twelve years ago the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Certificate, which is awarded to students presenting 
six term certificates. Each term certificate represents a full term’s 
work of eleven or twelve lectures, no certificates for shorter courses 
being awarded by the University of Cambridge. 

The plan of forming students’ associations, which dates almost 
from the beginning of the movement, has proved increasingly 
valuable. ‘The associations of the affiliated centres above named 
are among the most flourishing. 

At intervals of two or three years a conference of local secretaries 
and representatives of centres is held at Cambridge. The Syndicate 
has decided to hold such a conference next July, and also to arrange 
a special gathering for students during the month of August. 

About five years ago arrangements were made in an informal way 
at Cambridge to receive four University Extension students from the 
colliery district of Northumberland for a month’s course of study. 
Two practical classes were arranged for them in the Physiological 
Laboratory and the Geological Museum, with a view to supplement 
the theoretical knowledge they had acquired during the winter at 
the extension lectures in their own villages. The experiment proved 
so great a success that it was repeated two years later. The Cam- 
bridge Syndicate have now determined to establish such summer 
work in a formal and permanent way as part of their University 
Extension system. 

The University of Oxford is also at work in the matter along 
similar lines, partly independently, partly conjointly, as in London, 
and partly in conjunction with other institutions. It has of late 
years entered in good earnest into the field of University Extension, 
and is now able to record a large number of students under its care. 
It has, further, the merit of leading the way in organising summer 
gatherings of students. 

The courses of instruction given by Oxford University, however, 
are not so long or thorough as those given by the Cambridge 
University, their average duration being nine weeks. 

Thus, in a generous rivalry along closely similar lines, the two 
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Universities contend in extending over the face of England the 
blessings they are so well calculated to convey. 

From the small beginning of the Cambridge Extension Scheme in 
1873, with courses given in three centres only, giant strides have been 
made. During the session 1889-90, according to the statements in the 
report for 1890, lectures and classes have been given in 67 populous 
centres. The percentage of persons attending the lectures who have 
sent up weekly papers is 21°7, and of those examined at the end of 
the course 15°5, a large advance on all former results. The average 
attendance at the lectures has been 11,201, at the classes 5,314 ; 
the average number of weekly papers has been 2,433, and the number 
examined 1,734. 

The London Society in its first year gave 7 courses attended by 
139 persons. In its thirteenth year, 1889, the courses have increased 
to 100, and the persons attending them to 10,881. The weekly papers 
which were not given till 1881, and then numbered 610, now number 
1899, and the number of certificates awarded amounts to 1,329. 

The movement at Oxford has also greatly increased : 109 courses 
were delivered under the supervision of the University in 82 towns 
by 16 lecturers. Examinations were held at the conclusion of 71 
courses, and certificates have been awarded to nearly 1,100 students. 
The courses were attended by 1,435 students, and the average period 
of study covered by each course was rather more than 9} weeks. 
A summer meeting is to be held for the third time this year in Oxford, 
where from August 2 to August t2 short courses of lectures anda 
number of evening lectures will be delivered. These will be followed 
by more detailed study, private tuition, and further lectures on “Art,” 
“The Method of Teaching,” ‘‘ Botany,” “‘ Physiology,” &c. 

The large advance made this year is due to the efforts of ail the 
Universities to extend the work in various parts of the country. The 
formation of at least five of the new Cambridge Extension centres 
is due to the Gilchrist People’s Lectures. This method of short 
courses of these lectures has led to the foundation of many centres, 
which have been taken charge of by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. These lectures are purely preparatory to University 
Extension Lectures. 

The two new district associations, the South-Eastern and Yorkshire 
Association for the Extension of University Teaching, have been formed 
in addition to the South-Eastern Counties and the Northern Associa- 
tions constituted in 1887. These consist of all the centres (whether 
connected with Cambridge or Oxford) who wish to join throughout 
the district covered by the association, each centre sending its dele- 
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gates to the annual meeting held in the spring, when by friendly 
conference an attempt is made to group the centres in such a way 
as best to meet their several needs. ‘The Yorkshire Association, 
which was formed at a meeting in York on April 19 of the present 
year, has for its chief objects—(1) The organisation and extension of 
University teaching in Yorkshire and the North-East of England. 
(2) The suggestion of subjects and lectures, and the grouping of 
centres for lectures. (3) The organisation of lectures and systematic 
work in vacation time. (4) The formation of a students’ library and 
the lending of books. (5) The promotion of higher education 
generally. 

An association with these objects has only need of a strong 
executive to exercise a great and important influence in the district. 

This account of University Extension is of necessity incomplete, 
but it will serve to show what has been already done in this direction. 
The only difficulty in the way of its more rapid advance is a financial 
one. The average cost of a course, including local expenses, is £65 
or £70. This sum cannot be raised by the sale of tickets alone if 
it is to benefit the classes who now attend these courses. If some 
solution of the financial difficulty could be found, there is every 
reason to believe that the movement would spread into towns and 
districts where it is impossible to raise a large subscription fund. 

The total cost of ail the University and local expenses roughly 
amounts to ros. per pupil for the course. This is not the fee charged, 
for the cost is partly defrayed by subscriptions ; but the ros. is the 
total cost, and includeseverything—teaching, rent of rooms, advertising, 
and all other expenses. So complete a system was never offered at 
so low a cost. Surely all this is work well worthy of being done, well 
worthy of the Universities. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to look 
outside the work for help, to lay the foundations of a large and com- 
prehensive scheme of national higher education on a secure basis. 
The opportunity is one which might well be embraced by Govern- 
ment. In whatever way the further extension of this movement may 
come, the system stands to-day as a most interesting example of 
a natural and spontaneous growth ; the outcome, on the one hand, 
of an urgent demand for higher teaching in the country, and on the 
other, of a deeper sense in the Universities of the responsibilities of 
their unique position, and a growing sympathy with the educational 
needs of the time. 

HAMLET E. CLARK. 
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THE FUR-SEAL FISHERIES 
OF ALASKA. 


NDER the above title the United States Government have 
recently issued the report of a committee appointed to “ in- 
vestigate the fur-seal fisheries of Alaska . . . . and to fully investigate 
and report upon the nature and extent of such rights and interests 
of the United States in the fur-seals and other fisheries in the Be- 
ring’s Sea in Alaska ; and whether to any extent the same have been 
violated, and by whom ; and what, if any, legislation is necessary for 
the better protection and preservation of the same.” 

The report, which was ordered to be printed January 29, 1880, is 
of the usually exhaustive nature of those presented to the House of 
Representatives, and contains a vast amount of information on a sub- 
ject which is not only of great importance both to the United States 
and to this country, as affecting a very lucrative branch of the fur 
trade in London, but as bearing upon a question which has recently 
assumed a very serious aspect owing to the regrettable differences 
which have arisen between these two great English-speaking nations, 
as to their respective rights in the waters frequented by the fur-seals 
at the only season when their pursuit is practicable. 

The subject, which is a very wide one, has many aspects, and as 
it cannot be fully understood without some knowledge of the origin 
of the “ fishery,” the restrictions under which it has hitherto been pro- 
secuted, and of the habits of the seals themselves, I trust you will 
allow me, as briefly as possible, to furnish your readers with such 
information as I am able on each of these subjects. 

Stretching far away from the westernmost point of the Alaska 
Peninsula, still to the westward for some twenty-six degrees of longi- 
tude, extends the chain of islands known as the Aleutian Islands, the 
last of the group, Attoo by name, in long. 173° E., seeming almost 
to meet the Russian group of the Commander Islands in long. 167° E., 
thus enclosing a vast extent of ocean, the only outlet from which 
to the north is the narrow strait named, like the sea which it closes, 
after that intrepid navigator Bering ; beyond this ‘to the north the 
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Arctic ice soon blocks further progress. The chief passage into this 
almost land-locked sea from the American side is between the islands 
of Oonalaska and Oonimak, known as the Oonimak Pass, and 192 
miles W.N.W. lies the little group knowu as the Pribylov, or Seal 
Islands, consisting of the main islands of St. George and St. Paul, 
the former with a superficial area of thirty-three, and the latter of 
twenty-seven square miles, and these are attended by their satellites 
Otter and Walrus Islands. The larger islands form the summer 
home and nursery of countless numbers of fur-seals, Ofaria (Callo- 
rhinus) ursina, whose skins yield the fur known as seal skin, so justly 
prized for its beauty, in which respect it is only exceeded by the 
still more costly sea otter. 

The discovery of these islands was due to the enterprise of the 
Russian fur hunters, for although there is an Aluet tradition that 
they were known to and visited by these people long before Russians 
landed there, it is certain that the latter had to re-discover them for 
themselves, and that until the year 1786 they were practically un- 
known. Elliott! says that, having exhausted the sea otter fishing on 
their own coast, and observing that the fur-seals passed through the 
passages between the islands of the Aleutian chain northward in 
spring, and again southward towards the Pacific Ocean in autumn, 
the hunters determined to find the summer resort of these animals. 
At first they were unsuccessful, but on the third voyage, after cruising 
in the immediate vicinity of one of the islands for three weeks in 
this sea of fog and storm, the mist lifted, and Gehrman Pribylov 
(son of one of the survivors of Bering’s ill-fated vessel) sighted land, 
and eventually in a thick fog made the shore, naming the newly- 
discovered island St. George, after the vessel which he commanded. 
This was in the month of July in the year 1786. 

Finding no harbour in which to take refuge the “St. George” 
returned to winter at the Aleutian islands. In the following summer, 
on June 29, 1787, the hunters who had remained behind sighted an 
island to the northward, and this being the festival of St. Peter and 
St. Paul they at once named it after these saints. Time, however, 
has resulted in the final adoption of the latter name only, and the 
second island is universally known as St. Paul’s. 

Such in a few words is the history Mr. Elliott gives of the dis- 
covery of these islands. Let us see what use the Russians made of 
their valuable acquisition. Pribylov and his companions finding 
that the islands abounded with fur-seals, the object of their search, 


1 A Monograph of the Seal Islands of Alaska, by H. W. Elliott. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1882. 
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but that they were otherwise uninhabited, imported natives from 
Oonalaska to do the work of killing and skinning, and the descen- 
dants of these people still continue—but under circumstances greatly 
changed for the better—to fulfil the same duties. Of course there 
was a rush to secure a share of the seals, and so regardless of con- 
sequences were the unrestrained operations of the rival traders, that 
the Russian Government soon took the alarm, and in 1799 the 
islands, with the whole territory of Alaska, were handed over to the 
control of the Russian America Company, under whose management 
they remained for sixty-seven years. 

At first the Russian company appear to have conducted the sealing 
almost as wastefully as had been done previously to their coming into 
possession of the islands, and Mr. Elliott states that in 1803, 800,000 
seal skins had accumulated, and that as it was impossible to make 
advantageous sale of so many skins “in this great number, so many 
were spoiled that it became necessary to cut or throw into the sea 
700,000 pelts.” Reliable statistics are not to be had, but “in the first 
thirty years (according to Veniaminov’s best understanding) there 
were taken ‘more than two and a half millions of seal skins’; then 
in the next twenty-one years, up to 1838, they took 578,924. During 
the last taking, from 1817 to 1838, the skins were worth on an aver- 
age “no more than thirty rubles each ($6 apiece).” 

During the period the company was under the management of 
Alexander Baranov it continued to prosper, but shortly after the death 
of this man, who was described as cruel and unscrupulous in the 
extreme, its affairs went from bad to worse, till July 1867, when 
Alaska was purchased by the United States, and a new era soon 
dawned upon the history of the Pribylov Islands. 

The American flag was hoisted on the islands in April, 1868 ; 
but it was not till 1871 that the lease to the Alaska’ Commercial 
Company for a period of twenty years from May 1, 1870, came fully 
into operation, and the interregnum tells a sad tale of wastefulness. 
Mr. Elliott gives the following returns of seals killed about this 
time. In 1867 were taken some 48,000 skins ; but in 1868, the 
islands being open to all comers, 242,000 seals were slaughtered ; 
the next year, 1869, only 87,000 could be procured ; these fell off in 
1870 to 9,965. In 1871 the Alaska Company killed 63,000, and in 
1872, 99,000, and about the latter number has been the return ever 


since. 

Before speaking of the enlightened policy pursued by the United 
States Government, and the remarkable results which have followed _ 
their judicious management of the valuable property which had come 
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into their possession, it may be well very briefly to explain how it 
comes about that these interesting animals are so amenable to treat- 
ment ; and in order to make this intelligible it will be necessary to 
say a few words as to the natural history of the group to which they 
belong, their distribution and habits. 

The Pinnipedia, or as the name implies “ fin-footed ” animals, form 
a well-marked sub-order of the carnivora, and include three very 
distinct families—first, the Phocide, or true seals, which have a very 
wide distribution indeed, the chief resorts in the northern hemi- 
sphere during the breeding season being the ice fields off New- 
foundland and in the Greenland seas. These animals are of con- 
siderable commercial value, but chiefly for the oil which they yield ; 
their skins, which are for the most part converted into leather, are 
useless for the furrier after shedding the first coat, as they are 
covered with short stiff hair and hence are known as “ hair-seals.” 
The true seals spend their lives almost entirely in the water, merely 
resorting to the ice, or to sand banks, for the purpose of reproduction. 
On land they are very helpless, progressing with difficulty, and being 
unable to raise the body from the ground. 

The second family, a very restricted one, is that of the 7Z7i- 
chechide, and is represented by the walrus. Our American cousins 
believe that the walrus of the Pacific differs from that of the Atlantic; 
whether that be the case or not, the animal is circumpolar, and at the 
present day confined to very high latitudes. Ata certain season of 
the year the walrus seeks the shore, and at that time vast herds 
have been met with sleeping their time away without eating or chang- 
ing their resting-place. These animals have much greater freedom 
of motion on land than the hair-seals, their hind flippers are directed 
forward and their bodies almost destitute of hair. They are chiefly 
of value for their hides and tusks. 

The third family is that of the Ofariid@, and consists of several 
genera and species. ‘These animals possess external ears, and gener- 
ally an under coat of very beautiful fur, from which they are known 
as the “ eared ” or “ fur-seals.” They are more active on the land than 
the walrus, and spend a greater portion of their time, at the season 
of reproduction, on the shore, the breeding males not even entering 
the water to feed for several weeks ; they inhabit the lonely islands 
of the North Pacific Ocean and South seas, and it is to members of 
this family that we are indebted for the beautiful “seal skin” of 
commerce. Formerly countless numbers of fur-seals, or sea lions, 
were found in many localities, but unhappily the ruthless slaughter 
to which they have been subjected has practically exterminated them 
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in all but the two stations I shall shortly have to mention ; first, how- 
ever, it may be well to enumerate some of the former breeding- 
places from which they have disappeared. 

Mr. J. Willes Clark, in his “ Davis Lecture” on “Sea Lions,” 
delivered at the Zoological Gardens in 1875, and published in the 
Contemporary Review (Vol. xxvii., p. 21), is of opinion that there are 
nine well-recognised species of Otaria, which are distributed as 
follows: 


xy gilliespii North Pacific. 

»»  stelleri 

», jubata } South Pacific, Cape Horn, and South Atlantic as far 

», falklandica north as River Plate. 

»» pusilla, or \ 
antarctica J 

»» hookeri } 

»» lobata 

»» gazella Kerguelen’s Land. 


Otaria ursina 


Cape of Good Hope, and adjacent islands, 


Coasts of Australia and New Zealand. 


In some of the localities named these animals were found in 
countless numbers, but from the wasteful manner in which they were 
pursued they are practically exterminated, except where protected ; 
the only breeding stations or “ rookeries” in the present day where 
such protection is extended to them being the Islands of St. George 
and St. Paul (the Pribylov group), from which 100,000 skins are 
allowed by the United States Government to be taken ; Bering’s and 
Copper Islands (the Commander group), belonging to Russia, all in 
Bering’s Sea, and aiso, till recently (and the latter still), leased to the 
Alaska Fur Company, who take from the latter about 40,000 skins 
annually ; and third, a small “ rookery” in the Lobos Islands, in the 
mouth of the River Plate, belonging to the Government of Monte 
Video, the annual produce from which is said to be about.12,000 skins. 
With these exceptions, the seals are destroyed in season and out of 
season, without regard to age-or sex, at the will of the first comer. 

Mr. C. A. Williams, a gentleman living at New London, Conn., 
whose family had been connected with sealing and whaling for three 
generations, gave valuable evidence to the United States Commission, 
from which I glean the following facts. The Island of Kerguelen, 
when discovered about the year. 1772, was found to be teeming 
with fur-seals. “Between the date of its discovery and the year 
1800 over 1,200,000 seal skins were taken by the British vessels from 
the island, and seal life thereon was exterminated.” 

The Crozetts were also visited and hunted over, and the seal 


life there totally exhausted. 
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Massafuero, “an island in the South Pacific, lat. 30° 48’ S., long. 
80° 34’ W., came next in order of discovery, and from its shores in a few 
years were gathered and shipped 1,200,000 fur-seal skins.” Captain 
Delano says that the Americans first frequented that island in 1797, 
when he has no doubt there were two to three million seals there ; 
he made an estimate of more than three million skins which had been 
carried thence to Canton in the space of seven years. On one occasion 
he carried a cargo of 38,coo skins which he disposed of for $16,000. 
He has carried away 100,000 skins, and has been at the place “ when 
there were the people of fourteen ships or vessels on the island at one 
time killing seals. 

“In 1821-23 the South Shetland Islands, a group nearly south 
from Cape Horn, became known to the seal hunters, and in two 
years over 320,000 seals were killed and their skins shipped from 
these islands. 

“ Later still seals were found on the islands of South Georgia in 
the South Atlantic Ocean, and from this locality was obtained over 
one million of fur-seals, leaving the beaches bare of seal life. 

“From the coasts of South America and about Cape Horn 
many thousands of fur-seals have been taken, and of the life once 
so prolific there nothing is now left save such remnants of former 
herds as shelter on rocks and islets almost inaccessible to the most 
daring hunter. 

“The localities were no man’s land, and no man cared for them 
or protected them or their products save as through destruction they 
could be transmitted into a passing profit.” 

One paragraph more from Mr. Williams’s report, in which he sums 
up the whole matter : 


In 1872, fifty years after the slaughter at the Shetland Islands, the localities 
before mentioned were all revisited by another generation of hunters, and in the six- 
teen years that have elapsed, they have searched every beach and gleaned from every 
rock known to their predecessors, and found a few secluded and inhospitable places 
before unknown, and the net result of all their toil and daring for the years scarcely 
amounts to 45,000 skins ; and now not even a remnant remains, save on the rocks 
off the pitch of Cape Horn. The last vessel at South Shetlands this year of 1888, 
after hunting all the group, found only thirty-five skins, and the last at Kerguelen 
Land only sixty-one, including pups. So, in wretched waste and wanton de- 
struction, has gone out for ever from the southern seas a race of animals useful 
to man, and a possible industry connected with them. And it is plain that, 
without the aid of law to guide and control, no other result could have been 
expected or attained. 


This wasteful fishery was carried on in such a desultory manner 
that the markets were sometimes bare of skins, at other times so 
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overstocked that they were almost worthless and nobody benefited 
by the destruction. Mr. A. W. Scott, in his useful little handbook of 
the “ Mammalia, Recent and Extinct ” (Sydney, N.S.W., 1873), states 
that in the “two years 1814 and 1815 no less than 400,000 skins 
were obtained from Penantipod, or Antipodes Island alone, and 
necessarily collected in so hasty a manner that many of them were 
imperfectly cured. The ship “ Pegasus” took some 100,000 of these in 
bulk, and on her arrival in London, the skins having heated during 
the voyage, had to be dug out of the hold and were sold as manure ” 
(p. 19). 

Enough has been said to show by what cruel and wasteful pro- 
cesses the islands of the southern seas, once teeming with these 
useful animals, and which with prudent management might have 
yielded vast returns, have been reduced to barren wastes, frequented 
only by the wandering birds of the ocean, which resort to them as 
nesting places. It is now needful to say a few words as to the habits 
which render the fur-seals so peculiarly amenable to economic treat- 
ment, and in doing this, the habits of these animals having been 
frequently written about, I will be as brief as possible. 

Very peculiar conditions of climate and soil are necessary for the 
welfare and comfort of these animals during the somewhat protracted 
period they pass upon the shore. Heat and sunshine they cannot 
endure ; fog and moisture are grateful to them in the extreme, and as 
fog is the normal condition of the atmosphere in these lonely islands, 
in this respect they are well suited. Sand is painful to their eyes, 
and clay attaching itself to their hair causes them great annoyance, 
and by their passage to and fro is soon converted into a quagmire ; 
the drainage, too, must be perfect. On the basaltic rock ledges and 
tufa slopes, to be found on the shores of the Pribylov Islands, they 
find a resting place perfectly suited to their requirements, and 
possessing a combination of climate and sea-shore very rarely to be 
met with. 

Mr. Elliott, in his evidence before the Committee, thus describes 
the order and method of their arrival on their “‘rookeries ” : 

The breeding seals are composed, aswe find them on the rookeries, of old males 
and females. I call every full-grown male an old male. No male under six 
years old can put a flipper on these breeding grounds and stay there alive. The 
old males arrive first. They come cautiously about the shores, and are the earliest 
arrivals. Along about the 2nd, 3rd or 4th of May the first old fellows will be 
seen. They may be noticed here and there, their heads popping out of the surf, 
looking around, and then soon after shaking themselves out dry on the ground 


that they have as a rule previously occupied. A few weeks later more and more 
old ones come. Alorg about the middle of May all the bulls have arrived asa 
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rule. Scarcely a female has yet arrived. The old bulls locate themselves on the 
breeding grounds about five to ten feet distant from each other. Those that first 
arrive locate near the shore. Those that come next have to fight to get in atall, and 
gradually work back, keeping these bounds, and dotted themselves like checkers on 
a checker-board, fighting all the time, maiming, and sometimes killing each other. 
About May 20 all the bulls have arrived. They have got the breeding grounds 
pretty well pre-empted. A great many young males have attempted to land and 
have been forced off. About the end of May or June Io the first cows appear. 
They do not land like the males. Their period of gestation is about to expire, 
and they cannot bring forth their young in the water. About June 14 or 15 the 
cows begin to come in quite large numbers, and by the 24th they land so as to 
appear in great waves or streaks as they move up on shore ; by the end of June 
or July 20 the whole breeding ground has become covered with a solid mass 
of their bodies, so that it looks at a distance like a swarm of living bees. When 
the female lands, she gives birth to her pup anywhere from a few hours to a couple 
of days. . . . About July 20 the entire breeding of the islands is at its height ; 
that is, the cows have arrived, nearly all the pups have been born, and the 
cows have had coitus with the male, so that by August 4 or 5 it is pretty nearly 
over; the cows then scatter, and this perfect organisation of the rookeries is 
broken up. In the meantime the killing season has expired. The non-breeding 
seals arrive nearly as early as the old males, but do not go on shore in any 
numbers. The great body of the bachelors arrive from June 14 to 20. The 
yearlings do not come in a body until about July 20 (p. 137). 





As the females come on shore they are appropriated by the old 
males till each has his full complement, the number averaging about 
ten, but depending upon the courage of the male and the position 
he has assumed and maintained against all comers. When once 
landed the old males never leave the rocks, even for feeding or 
drinking, till they finally go down to the sea, passing a period of 
three or even four months of absolute fast. The whole cf the 
portion of the islands occupied by the breeding packs is carefully 
guarded against disturbance, and the greatest care taken to avoid 
alarming the occupants of the “rookeries,” and no gun is allowed 
to be used on the islands. It will be observed that I have only 
spoken of the adult males and females, and as no male can obtain 
females for his harem till he is old and strong enough to hold 
his own against all comers, it follows that there are vast numbers 
of young males which have no mates; these Mr. Elliott estimates 
at one-third to one-half of the whole aggregate of near 5,000,000 
which resort to the Pribylov group. These young “ bachelors ” are 
compelled to resort to a hauling ground of their own, entirely separate 
from the breeding rookeries. Here they are approached by the 
natives, who, getting between a portion of the herd and the sea, 
detach a convenient number from the main body, which are then 
slowly driven inland to the killing ground, allowing all females or 
males less than two or more than five years of age to escape on’ the 
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way. Great care is taken that no pups or females are killed, and a 
sufficient number of males are always spared to succeed the breeding 
bulls which may die or be in any way incapacitated, thus insuring a 
sufficient supply of old males in the breeding pack. On arriving at 
the killing ground the seals are rested for a time and then despatched 
by a blow on the head with a seal-club, and a knife which is thrust 
into a vital part. The skins are then removed, salted, packed in 
bundles and shipped on board vessels sent by the lessees of the 
islands for their reception. ll this is carried on in the most humane 
manner possible, and with absolutely no waste of life, the whole herd 
being as carefully tended, and its due maintenance provided for, as 
systematically as that of a herd of domestic cattle. 

The legal time for killing is from June 1 to August 15, but in 
practice it is rarely commenced before June 12 or 14, and ends so 
soon as they can obtain the full complement of skins, which may not 
be till August 20 or 25. 

The killing and all the subsequent operations are watched by an 
officer appointed by the United States Government, by whom the 
skins are finally counted as they are consigned to the vessel, to be 
again counted on their arrival at San Francisco. ‘There is therefore 
no possibility of the lessees committing any breach of faith by killing 
more than the 100,000 seals allowed for the two islands by their 
contract with the United States Government. The natives receive 
forty cents for each skin, and $1 per day if they engage in other 
labours, which they show very little disposition to do. Under the 
recently-expited lease of the Alaska Commercial Company! which 
dates from May 1, 1870, the annual rental was $55,000, and a tax 
of $2°62} on each skin shipped from the islands. The total amount 
received by the United States Government on account of the contract 
with the Alaska Commercial Company up to June 30, :888, including 
customs duty on the skins imported by the company under its con- 
tract with the Russian Government, and on the dressed skins re- 
imported from Europe—for it must be remembered that neariy all 
these skins are sent to London to be dressed, and are there sold— 
amounted to $9,525,283, exceeding the price paid for the purchase 
of the Alaska territory ($7,200,000) by the sum of $2,325,283, the 
expenses incurred by the United States Government for agents on 
the islands and revenue cutters amounting only to $400,000. It will 
thus be seen what a valuable property these desolate islands have 


It will be observed that I here speak of the Alaska Commercial Company. 
Under the new lease to the North American Commercial Company the rent is fixed 
at $60,000 and $9°62} for each skin, 
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become under the careful management of the United States Govern- 
ment, and but for practices which have of late years called forth the just 
protests of that Government, and have seriously endangered the 
welfare of this, the only produce of the Alaska territory of any value, 
they might have continued equally productive for an indefinite 
number of years to come. Looking back upon our own folly in 
permitting the vast breeding haunts of these valuable animals on 
British possessions in the southern hemisphere to be so wastefully 
destroyed, we can but admire the foresight and prudence of the 
American Government in legislating so wisely for the preservation 
and development of so productive a source of income in her newly- 
acquired territory, and it is incumbent upon us as a nation to assist, 
so far as we reasonably can, in so laudable an object—more especially 
as it is to our interest, as 1 think will be seen, to further this object. 

Let us now see what has been the result to the natives of these 
islands of the paternal care exercised by the Alaska Company under 
the strict provisions of the lease granted them by the United States 
Government. All the inhabitants, as I have said before, have been 
imported ; they were “ passive, docile Aleuts,” natives of Oonalaska 
and Athka. Under the Russian American Company Mr. Elliott 
says, “their life must have been miserable. They were mere slaves, 
without the slightest redress from any insolence or injury which 
their masters might see fit, in petulance or brutal orgies, to inflict 
upon them. Here they lived and died unnoticed and uncared for, 
in large barracoons half under ground, and dirt-roofed, cold and 
filthy.” Their labour was enforced, the compensation being $10 per 
annum, coarse food and wretched shelter. When the territory passed 
to the United States in 1870, many of these people elected to leave 
the islands and return to their former homes, leaving about 150 
labourers to do the work of taking the seals, for which they are 
peculiarly fitted. According to the census taken on January 1, 
1887, there were present on the island of St. Paul 67 families, con- 
sisting of 58 adult males and 79 females, 41 male and 62 female 
children under 17 years of age, 240 in all. On St. George there 
were 28 families, consisting of 29 adult males and 40 females, 19 male 
and 24 female children under 17 years of age, 112 in all. By the 
terms of their lease the Alaska Company undertake to provide a 
school on each island, to be kept open eight months in each year, 
to supply 25,coo dried salmon and 60 cords of fire-wood! for the 
use of the natives, and the salt and barrels necessary for preserving 

' Coals are now supplied instead of wood, forty tons to St, Paul’s and twenty 
to St. George’s. 
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the required supply of seal meat; all these free of charge. They 
also engage not to allow any spirituous liquors on the islands except 
through a physician. By the regulations of the company, their 
agents pay 40 cents to the Aleuts for every skin delivered at the salt- 
houses (they also pay $1 per day for other work which the natives 
seldom care to do). All labour is perfectly free, but of course those 
who do not work receive no share of the earnings. Provisions or 
merchandise supplied from the company’s stores are charged at not 
more than 25 per cent. above the wholesale price at San Francisco. 
All widows and orphans are supported by the company, school books 
are found free of cost, and a resident medical attendant, also medi- 
cine, are paid for by the lessees. The old mud huts have disappeared, 
and each family dwells separately in a well-built house free from all 
charge. No interference in the local government of the people on 
the islands, or in their domestic relations or religious rites or cere- 
monies is tolerated, and the employés of the company are strictly 
enjoined at all times to treat the natives with the utmost kindness, 
and to endeavour to preserve amicable relations with them. That 
these benevolent regulations have been honestly carried into effect 
by the agents of the company is vouched for by witnesses examined 
before the Committee, one witness even stating that he knew of “no 
violation except that they do more than is required of them.” 

The hoisting of the American flag on these islands must indeed 
have been a blessing to the simple inhabitants, whose welfire is 
watched over in every respect, and their attachment to the Russian 
Church, which is very pronounced, respected. For their work, which 
lasts only about two or three months (the actual number of working 
days being generally less than thirty-five, but the duration of the 
season depending entirely upon the weather), they are paid suffi- 
cient to provide them with their little luxuries (the chief necessaries 
being found by the company) during the rest of the year. The only 
restrictions imposed upon them are with a view of protecting them 
from the effects of their own improvidence. Like all half-civilised 
people, they are utterly unable to withstand the temptations to drink, 
and one of their chief complaints is that the company will not allow 
them to brew an intoxicant called “ quass” ; they are also much 
addicted to gambling, but that, in the idle hours of their long winter, 
it has been found impossible to stop ; this is not, however, considered 
a matter of much importance, as under no circumstances are out- 
siders allowed to sell to, or receive money in any form from, the 
natives, and such sums as change hands in their games of chance 
still remain among themselves. ‘They are also unable to deny 
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themselves the pleasure of spending their money, and show a desire 
to buy everything which is placed before them, but the agent refuses 
to allow them to purchase beyond their means, and tries to induce 
them to place their money on deposit ; these savings on August 1, 
1887, amounted to $94,128, some $29,000 of which belong to the 
people of Oonalaska and Kodiak. This amount is invested in 
United States Bonds, and the people are allowed 4 per cent. 
interest. 

I have been induced to enter somewhat fully into the past and 
present condition of the inhabitants of these islands not only to show 
the careful manner in which their wants were studied by the Alaska 
Commercial Company, and doubtless will still be by the successors 
of that company under the supervision of the United States Govern- 
ment, but chiefly to emphasise what must be the fate of these 
interesting people should from any cause the seal fishery of their 
islands ever fail. They have absolutely no other resource, have 
forgotten their skill in otter hunting, even had the white hunters left 
any of these animals for them to hunt ; and the seals once driven 
from their islands they must either starve or be transported to the 
larger islands, where their life would be one continuous struggle with 
hardship.and privation. 

But it may be said there is no danger of such a ohahy occur- 
ring! This is by no means certain, and I have now to refer to certain 
facts, which have mainly instigated me in calling attention to the 
interesting volume issued by the United States Congress. We have 
seen how peculiarly the habits of the fur-seals lend themselves to 
render the preservation of these animals a matter of ease and 
certainty, provided they are unmolested when they are assembled 
for the purposes of reproduction, and that notwithstanding large 
numbers of the young males, the most valuable fur-producing 
members of the herds, being annually killed under certain restric- 
tions the breeding herds remain undiminished in numbers, and 
that the peculiar combination of climate and of the conditions 
favourable for their hauling grounds renders spots suitable for 
these “rookeries” few and far between. We have also seen that 
our own folly in allowing the indiscriminate slaughter of these 
valuable animals in our possessions led in a very few years to the 
utter destruction of what, properly fostered, might have remained 
to the present day a most valuable source of revenue. Can we 
therefore be surprised that the Government of the United States, 
learning wisdom from experience of the past, should be very jealous 
of intrusion upon their preserves ? 
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During the past few years the seas in the neighbourhood of the 
seal islands have been visited by numbers of small vessels, some of 
these sailing from ports in the British Colonies, with the express 
purpose of shooting and spearing the fur-seals that resort to these 
localities to breed. Doubtless the Washington Government would be 
quite competent to deal with their own subjects, but the presence 
of vessels flying the British flag has been a source of almost constant 
annoyance and loss to the lessees of the islands, and has led toa 
controversy between the authorities of this country and the United 
States which every sensible person of both nationalities must regret. 
A return printed in the “ Report” shows that in August 1886 three 
British vessels were seized by the United States cruiser, and in July 
and August 1887 six others ; since that time the number has been 
a constantly increasing one. These vessels kiil the seals in the sea 
surrounding the islands upon their arrival to breed, most of those 
falling to their lot being “cows” with young. Occasionally, under 
cover of fog, the crews will land and attack the seals on the shore, 
greatly to the disturbance of the ‘‘rookeries,” but they are usually 
shot or speared whilst in the water, and large numbers are said to 
come ashore wounded. By the journal of one of the vessels seized 
it was shown that only one in seven of the seals shot was secured, 
the others sinking or getting away wounded. Dr. McIntyre stated 
that in the years 1886 and 1887 the number of illicit skins actually 
sent to market from Bering Sea was more than 40,000 each year, 
and that every year they find “embedded in the blubber of animals 
killed upon the islands large quantities of bullets, shot, and buck- 
shot,” and that 80 or go percent. of the skins taken by the marauders 
are females, the killing of which means the death of two seals, and 
the loss of so many members of the breeding pack, not one of 
which would be destroyed in the usual way. The. Committee 
reports that during the three years ending 1888, “’The number ot 
contraband seal skins placed on the market amounted to over 
97,000, and which, according to the testimony, destroyed nearly 
three-quarters of a million of fur-seals, causing a loss of revenue 
amounting to over $2,000,000, at the rate of tax and rental paid by 
the lessee of the seal islands.” 

The United States Treasury Agent, in his report from the islands 
in 1887, says that he is convinced from “ questioning the men be- 
longing to captured schooners, and from reading the logs of the 
vessels, that not more than one seal in ten killed and mortally 
wounded is landed on the boats and skinned. . . . I think 30,000 
skins taken by the marauders is a low estimate ; on this basis, 300,000 
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fur-seals were killed to secure that number, or three times as many 
as the Alaska Company are allowed by law to kill. You will readily 
see that this great slaughter of [breeding] seals will, in a few years, 
make it impossible for 100,000 skins to be taken on the islands by 
the lessees.” More evidence is added in support of this view. 

During the past season of 1890, it is estimated that no less than 
20,000 skins were taken by “ poachers” from the Bering’s Sea, 
and it is said that fifty sealing-vessels are being fitted out for the 
approaching season’s fishing. 

I have said that, practically, all the skins find their way to this 
country. London is the great centre of the fur trade, and from 
thence, after being dressed, they are dispersed by auction to the 
various capitals of Europe and America ; the loss, therefore, of the 
Alaska furs would be a considerable one to our merchants and 
tanners. In proof of this I may mention that, at the sales in 1890 
I am informed 50,000 of these skins were offered, which produced 
in the raw state from 45s. to 65s. each for small ones, and that the 
cost of dressing and dyeing would be from 15s. to 18s. each ad- 
ditional, representing no inconsiderable industry. The valuable sea 
otter skins, now so scarce, at the last sales realised from £30 to 
4100 each, one very fine skin being purchased by the International 
Fur Company, Regent Street, for the large sum of £195! These 
also are all dressed in London at a cost of about 20s. each. 

The lease of the Alaska Commercial Company having just 
expired, this company has been outbid in the market by the North 
American Commercial Company, who have secured the right of the 
fishery for the ensuing twenty years at considerably advanced terms 
compared with the previous lessees ; they contract to pay a rental of 
$60,000 per annum, and a duty of $9°624 per skin, which, assuming 
100,000 skins were taken annually, a number until recently by no 
means excessive, the gross annual income to the United States from 
these islands would be $1,022,500, or $20,450,000 for the full period 
of twenty years, a sum largely in excess of the previous rental. The 
Alaska Commercial Fur Company, however, will still maintain pos- 
session of the Russian fishery at the Commander Islands, and an 
element of competition will by this means be introduced which it is 
possible may prove adverse to both companies. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that the United States Government should be desirous to 
put an end to this wasteful destruction of their valuable fishery ; but, 
unfortunately, they have not approached the matter in a conciliatory 
manner ; their claim at first to treat Bering’s Sea as a mare clausum 
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is, beyond what could be reasonably expected to meet with the 
approval of the British and Canadian authorities, and although 
their pretensions have becoine somewhat modified in character, 
affairs have drifted from bad to worse, till the dispute has assumed 
avery serious character, and the slightest indiscretion may lead to 
results which would probably place the dispute beyond the province 
of diplomacy. It is most sincerely to be hoped better counsels will 
prevail, and that both nations may be actuated by the wise course 
advocated by the ew York Times, July 25, 1890. The following 
passage (quoted from the Sfandard) indicates the policy which 
should actuate two great and friendly nations in a dispute which 
should never have arisen. ‘The only honourable course,” says the 
New York Times, 


now is to resort to honesty and good faith, and take a fresh start. For that 
purpose it would be well to discard ancient controversies about the extent of 
Russia’s traditional rights, which were transmitted to us, and candidly abandon 
all pretension to exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea. The practical question 
is whether the seal fisheries are to be protected from the consequences of the pro- 
miscuous slaughter of seals in open waters beyond the line of national jurisdiction. 
It is plain that this cannot be done by the assertion of an exclusive right on our 
part, or any attempt by forcible means to exercise such right. It can only be 
done by an international arrangement ; and if our Government will devote itself 
to a straightforward effort to secure such an arrangement on honourable and 
reasonable terms, there is little doubt it can succeed. 


In conclusion, I am sure it only requires that the nature of the pre- 
sent dispute should be thoroughly understood! by the people of this 
country, and that the United States Government should approach us 
in a conciliatory spirit, for the difference to be at once satisfactorily 
settled to our mutual advantage ; for in all respects it would be a 
matter of extreme regret should these interesting animals become 
exterminated for want of due protection during their breeding 
season. The new aspect which the question has recently assumed 
by its transference to the Supreme Court may open a way of honour- 
able retreat for both disputants, and lead to a speedy and satisfactory 


settlement. 
THOMAS SOUTHWELL. 


1 To show how little is known by the British public on this question, it is 


_evident from the principal cartoon in a tecent number of Punch, that even the 


Editor of that usually well-informed journal is under a misapprehension as to the 
species of animal in question, for he represents England and the United States 
disputing over a hair-seal—a totally different creature from that which forms the 
subject of the present misunderstanding ! 




















“INCE NDIARIES” & “PLOTTERS.” 





HEN it was first agreed that negotiations should be opened 

at Ripon with a view to restore normal relations between 

Charles I. and his Scottish subjects, the King was minded to 
appoint the Marquis of Hamilton and Lord Traquair as two of his 
commissioners. These two noblemen, however, were rejected by the 
Scots, on the ground that they intended to “pursue” them as 
‘* incendiaries ”—that is, as belonging to those who had been “the 
authors and causes of the late and present combustions and 
troubles.” Charles naturally protested that he knew no persons of 
that character, and demanded for his adherents an indemnity similar 
to that he was willing to accord to his enemies. The Covenanters, 
however, stood firm, though they ultimately consented to remit to 
His Majesty the responsibility of punishing or pardoning the con- 
victed. The Scottish Parliament in the preceding year, 1640, had 
passed an Act with meshes strong enough to hold their mightiest 
opponents, and close enough to catch the small fry. To use the 
quaint phraseology of Sir James Balfour, that Act was levelled against 
‘*‘leasing-makers of whatsomever quality, office, place, or dignity : 
this Act was made purposely to catch Traquair, the Treasurer ; Sir 
John Hay, Clerk Register ; Sir Robert Spottiswood, President of the 
Session ; Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, and others, who, by rantring and 
iying had done much mischief to the kingdom ”—or, more correctly 
speaking, to “‘the Cause.” It was under this Act that such an insig- 
nificant individual as Mr. John Stewart, the younger, of Ladywell, 
ost his head on the scaffold to gratify the vindictiveness of the Earl 
of Argyll. The story is worth retelling. On his own confession the 
unfortunate man had been found guilty of “leasing-making,” that is, 
of bringing false charges against the King, or the King’s subjects, 
with a view to create mischief and discord. It so happened that 
when Argyll was in command of the Covenanting forces in the North, 
in 1640, he surprised and took prisoners the Earl of Athole and 
eight other gentlemen at the Ford of Lion, among whom was this 
ill-fated individual, evidently a person of a plastic character and - 
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addicted to gossiping. There is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that Argyll may have uttered sentiments liable to misinterpretation 
in the hearing of, if not actually addressed to, the prisoners in his 
tent. Dr. Hill Burton was of opinion that he said nothing worse in 
effect than that the Acts recently passed by the Estates in Session 
needed not the royal assent to confer upon them validity, though a 
very different version found its way into general circulation. Accord- 
ing to Bishop Guthry, a contemporary, and closely mixed up with 
this affair, ata meeting of the Committee of Estates held on May 26, 
Mr. John Graham, Minister of Auchterarder, was accused of having 
spoken in disparagement of the Earl of Argyll. The charge was 
admitted to be true, but the committee were referred to Mr. Robert 
Murray, Minister at Methven, as Graham’s authority. Murray like- 
wise confessed and denied not, mentioning as his informant the Earl 
of Montrose, who, “ being challeng’d, acknowledg’d it, and conde- 
scended upon the speech, viz., that when the Earl of Athole and those 
eight gentlemen with him (whom my Lord Argyll made prisoners) 
were in Argyll’s tent at the Ford of Lion, Argyll spoke publicly to this 
sense : that they had consulted both lawyers and divines anent the 
deposing of the King, and gotten resolution that it might be done in 
three cases—1, desertion ; 2, invasion ; 3, vendition ; and that once 
they thought to have done it at the last sitting of Parliament, and 
would do it at the next sitting thereof.” Montrose further explained 
that such was the statement made to him by Mr. John Stewart, who 
was present on the occasion when those treasonable words were 
uttered. Fearing that Argyll, or some of his followers, might get hold 
of Stewart and induce him to deny what he had said, or at least 
weaken its significance, Montrose hastened with some of his friends 
to secure the person of his witness, and brought him safely to 
Edinburgh. On the morrow Stewart appeared before the committee 
and subscribed a paper confirming Montrose’s account of what had 
occurred. “Whereupon Argyll broke out into a passion and with 
great oaths denied the whole and every part thereof, whereat many 
wondered.” Montrose had certainly taken the surest means of 
throwing suspicion upon Stewart’s evidence by his eagerness to pre- 
vent him from holding intercourse with any one but himself, and it 
was well known that a bitter feud existed between Montrose and 
Argyll. Until further investigation, however, could be made, the 
committee had no choice but to order the talebearer to be taken into 
custody, and confined in the Castle. There he was visited a few days 
later by Lords Balmerino and Dury, and—according to his own 
‘ positive assurances to Guthry, only a few hours before he ascended 
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the scaffold—was persuaded to sign a paper: retracting the charge he 
had made against Argyll, whom he “ cleared of those speeches, and 
acknowledged that himself had forged them out of malice against 
his lordship.” He further confessed that at the instigation of 
Montrose, Lord Napier, Sir John Sterling of Keir, and Sir Andrew 
Stewart of Blackhall, he had sent a copy of the alleged speech 
transcribed by his own hand, to the King, by Captain Walter Stewart, 
a dependent of Traquair. This messenger was intercepted on his 
return from court, and in the flap of his saddle was found a letter 
from Charles to Montrose, though it could not have contained any- 
thing to the prejudice of either the writer or the addressee, for in 
that case it would assuredly have been published and subjected to all 
manner of unfavcurable comments. Be that as it might, Captain 
Stewart was straightway arrested and carried off to the Castle, as 
likewise were the four noblemen and gentlemen named by John 
Stewart, who came thence to be described as “the Plotters.” The 
result to Stewart himself was very different from what he had fondly 
anticipated. The Earl of Argyll and the committee consulted Sir 
Thomas Hope, officially the King’s Lord Advocate, but in reality 
a rank Covenanter and Argyll’s most humble servant, and by him 
were advised to let the law take its course, for otherwise it would be 
rumoured that the prisoner’s recantation had been purchased by the 
promise of his life. He was accordingly beheaded at the Cross a 
few days before the receipt of an intimation from the King that he 
proposed to visit his northern capital on the 15th of August. Nor is 
it unlikely that the execution was hurried on lest Charles should 
extend to Stewart the same mercy that had—unfortunately, as it 
proved—saved Lord Balmerino from a similar fate on a similar 
charge of “leasing-making.” Bishop Guthry, at that time Minister 
at Stirling, attended the doomed man during the last two days of his 
life, and describes the querulous self-condemnation he never wearied 
of passing upon the miserable cowardice and fatuity which had led 
him to he a false witness against himself. In the end he adhered 
to his original statement, and repeated the charge he had brought 
against Argyll. 

Between Montrose and Argyll, as already remarked, there had 
long existed a feeling of mutual repulsion. Argyll was a Covenanter 
by temperament ; Montrose through a misunderstanding, or rather 
through Hamilton’s misrepresentations. Both were ambitious to 
hold the foremost place in the government of Scotland, while Argyli 
was even suspected of aiming at a separation in the hope of placing 
a crown on his own brow. The people had likened them to Cesar 
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and Pompey, the one enduring no superior, the other no equal, and 
they fought their Pharsalia, from which Pompey (Argyll) fled away in 
a small skiff. Clarendon relates how Montrose claimed to have con- 
tributed to bringing about the Scottish rebellion in a larger proportion 
than his rival, whereas Argyll, being a member of the King’s council, 
was looked upon as at heart a Royalist. After the first pacification, 
however, Argyll declared emphatically against the King, whereupon 
Montrose waxed lukewarm towards the Covenant, and gradually 
grew devoted to the service of his sovereign. The old personal 
rivalry between the two Scottish leaders thus became embittered and 
intensified, until in the end both attested their sincerity by bowing 
their necks to the headsman’s axe. 

At its outset Montrose’s career had been checked and diverted 
from its natural course through Hamilton’s excessive regard for his 
own interests. Resigning his appointment of captain of the Scottish 
Guards in the pay of Louis XIII., Montrose was desirous of entering 
the service of his own monarch, and with that view applied to his 
fellow-countryman, the Matquis of Hamilton—whose influence at 
court was then in the ascendant—to present him to His Majesty. 
He was assured, however, that Charles cherished a deep-rooted 
dislike to all Scotchmen, and openly slighted them on every occasion. 
Hamilton further lamented his own hard fate in being obliged to 
remain at a court where he was regarded with disfavour, protesting 
that he did so only from a sense of duty to his country. To the 
King, Montrose was represented as a dangerous man, whose extreme 
popularity in Scotland, by reason of his royal blood, was likely to 
encourage him to put forward the most audacious pretensions. The 
immediate result of this double-dealing was in accordance with 
Hamilton’s prevision. When Montrose made his humble obeisance 
Charles coldly extended to him his hand to kiss and turned away 
without a word. Such treatment was not to be brooked by a 
haughty spirit, and Montrose reluctantly cast in his lot with the 
Covenanters, though at heart he secretly remained attached to the 
Royal cause. It has been said, and even Dr. Hill Burton favoured 
the ungenerous suggestion, that he joined the Covenanters at the 
early age of twenty-five, through a mere impulse directed by Lord 
Rothes, and that he subsequently. abandoned the faction for no better 
reason’than the selection of old General Leslie as commander-in- 
chief of the army of invasion, with Lord Amond as his lieutenant- 
general, though Leslie had been second in command to himself when 
serving against the King’s party in the north of Scotland. Whether 
or not Montrose fancied himself slighted in being subordinated to 
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such a war-worn veteran, it is certain that he distinguished himself 
by his personal valour in crossing the Tyne at Newburn. To en- 
courage his men he dismounted and led the way across on foot, 
though the river was running full and strong at the time. He had, 
however, been an object of suspicion to the Covenanters ever since 
his interview with the King in 1639, at the time of the pacification 
of Berwick. He was also the promoter of the Bond of Cumber- 
nauld, a harmless instrument of very little use or detriment to either 
party. While staying in the house of his relative, the Earl of Wigton, 
Montrose prevailed upon his host, together with the Lords Fleming, 
Boyd, and Amond, to sign a paper professing their adherence to the 
Covenant, but at the same time asserting their loyalty to the King, 
and pledging the signatories to defend one another against all 
adversaries. Like the Covenant itself, it was a revival of the old 
Scottish practice of drawing up “ Bands,” whereby certain persons 
bound themselves to act together in concert for some particular. 
purpose, usually, it must be acknowledged, to the prejudice of the 
government of the day. The Cumbernauld Bond was afterwards. 
signed by a considerable number of influential personages, but its: 
existence was betrayed by Lord Boyd in a fit of delirium previous 
to his death. His words being reported to Argyll, that shrewd politi- 
cian, a born conspirator, hurried off to Callendar on a visit to Lord. 
Amond, from whom he quickly extracted all that he wished to know. 
Furnished with the desired information he proceeded to Edinburgh, 
and laid before the committee what he had heard, who immediately 
summoned Montrose and his friends to appear before them and 
explain their conduct. No attempt was made at concealment. The 
bond was produced and burnt by order of the committee, who 
thereupon scrupled not to throw out hints of a diabolical plot against 
the liberties of the country. Some of the more fanatical ministers 
forthwith demanded the lives of the Malignants, and even Principal 
Baillie applies to the almost colourless bond the unclerical epithet of 
“ damnable,” though subscribed by “ our sure friend ” the Earl of Mar, 
and by Lord Erskine, “a very noble youth of great expectations.” 
Argyll, however, was unwilling to press the matter too far, as most of 
the subscribers were men of great influence, and as some of them 
commanded regiments and might therefore give trouble. 

But prior to the discovery of this mare’s nest Montrose had lost 
the confidence of the extreme faction. Shortly after his interview 
with the King at Berwick, a paper was affixed to the door of his bed- 
chamber, bearing these words: ‘Invictus armis, verbis vincitur.’ 
Suspicions grew stronger in the following year, while the negotiations. 
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were pending preparatory to the Treaty of Ripon. Dissensions had 
arisen in the Scottish camp through the arrogance of a small 
minority who presumed to speak and act in the name of the entire 
army, or rather of the entire nation. Montrose, Erskine, Drummond, 
and others complained that they were seldom if ever consulted, and 
that the conduct of public affairs had passed into the hands of a few. 
The committee evaded the charge by accusing Montrose of holding 
secret communications with the King. The fact had been disco- 
vered in a curious manner. Despatches were, of course, frequently 
sent from the Scots’ Committee at Newcastle to the King at York, 
and this business lay within the province of the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton’s brother, the Earl of Lanark, as Secretary of State. Among the 
papers he had to forward was a letter from Sir Richard Graham into 
which he slipped a note from Montrose to his sovereign. Carelessly 
tearing open his despatch Sir Richard Graham let the inclosed letter 
fall to the ground. Sir James Mercer, the bearer of the packet, picked 
up the missive and courteously handed it to Sir Richard, but not before 
his quick eye had taken note of the address and recognised Mont- 
rose’s handwriting. Returning on the morrow to the Scottish camp 
he related the incident to General Leslie, who brought the matter to 
the knowledge of the committee. Montrose readily admitted that he 
had written to the King, and insisted that he had a right to do so, 
though he somewhat inconsistently asked indulgence for his fault if he 
had done amiss. Leslie’s Articles of War denounced death against 
whoso should speak evil of “ the Cause,” or use disparaging language 
with reference to the Lord General, or secretly correspond with the 
enemy. Of this last offence Leslie actually accused Montrose, who 
indignantly retorted, ““Who is he who durst call the King an enemy ?” 
To that exclamation there was no answer, and the committee 
contented themselves with calling upon him to produce a copy ot 
the letter in question. This order he obeyed without hesitation, and 
probably submitted a genuine transcript, being satisfied in his own 
mind that although Sir James Mercer had seen only the address, the 
contents were perfectly well known to the committee. 

It had long been notorious to the Scottish leaders that the King’s 
pockets were systematically searched every night by the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber, who straightway made copies of his private 
correspondence and forwarded them to the committee. At first 
Montrose was disposed to unjustly suspect the Marquis of Hamilton ; 
but after a time he became convinced that the reai traitor was 
William Murray, who enjoyed the entire confidence of Charles I. 
As too often happens, this blind trustfulness was quite misplaced. 
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William Murray’s father was the Minister at Dysart, and in his early 
youth William was taken to court by two of his uncles, and at once 
inspired Charles with a sympathy and faith that steadfastly refused 
throughout to listen to anything to the disadvantage of “ little Will 
Murray,” as he fondly called the treacherous spy. He was described 
by Bishop Burnet as being “very insinuating but very false, and ot 
so revengeful a temper that rather than any of the counsels given by 
his enemies should succeed, he would have revealed them, and 
betrayed both the King and them. It was generally believed that he 
had discovered the most important of all his (the King’s) secrets to his 
enemies.” His uncle, the Minister at Methven, was his ordinary 
channel of communication with the Covenanters, until the infatuated 
monarch, at the request of the General Assembly, in January, 1642, 
authorised him to act as agent for the affairs of the Kirk. This was 
the same William Murray who, at a later date, undertook to have a 
ship in readiness to convey his royal master to the Continent, but 
contrived to let his proceedings be discovered, when, at the sugges- 
tion of the Scottish Commissioners, he was imprisoned for a short 
time, probably to prevent the King’s eyes from being prematurely 
opened. From his accession to the throne to the final overthrow of 
the monarchy Charles was surrounded by spies. The court swarmed 
with Scotchmen, who believed themselves justified in betraying their 
too confiding master in the name of religion as understood by 
fanatics. The Scottish faction at court was intimately connected 
with the Puritans, who, as it were, sat at the feet of the northern 
sectarians, and largely adopted their political dogmas and Biblical 
jargon. John Hampden himself made several visits to Scotland, and 
was in constant communication with the Scottish leaders. At night 
time, while the King slept, his pockets were emptied by his confi- 
dential attendants, and his most private correspondence made known 
to his enemies. In vain did Archbishop Laud entreat him not to 
leave any valuable papers in his dress; in vain did Montrose warn 
him that there were traitors in his bedchamber, notably William 
Murray ; equally in vain did Secretary Nicholas complain that his 
secret letters to His Majesty were publicly divulged. Charles refused 
to suspect any but his few loyal and devoted adherents. 

To rightly understand the false position occupied by Charles I. 
during his second visit to Scotland, it is necessary to review, however 
briefly, the Marquis of Hamilton’s previous career. That he was 
sincerely attached to the King, so far as such attachment was con- 
sistent with the overruling principles of self-preservation, may be 
fairly admitted. He may not have been such a loyal and chivalrous 
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nobleman as he was depicted by Bishop Burnet, but neither was he 
the “subdolous and artificial ” individual portrayed by Isaac D’Israeli ; 
still less was Warburton justified in dubbing as “knaves” both 
Hamilton and his younger brother, the Earl of Lanerick or Lanark. 
Bishop Williams, a shrewd observer of his contemporaries, protested 
he could not decide whether Hamilton were a good or an evil 
genius. “Ihave found him,” he says, “ to be very opposite to the 
vulgar opinion formed of him, which considers him cunning and 
false ; I believe him not to be false to the King, nor do I find any 
great cunning in him, but rather that he wants a head-piece.” It may 
perhaps be not unjust to say of him that, though he loved the King 
much, he loved himself much more. His death compensated for 
many failings and defects in his earlier manhood; nor should it be 
forgotten that his apparent duplicity was approved and encouraged 
by Charles hitmself, who never really doubted his honesty, but 
believed to the last that in any circumstances he “could have com- 
manded him back with a motion of his hand.” 

On the death of his father who had been highly esteemed by 
James I., the young Marquis withdrew from court on the plea that 
his estates were so heavily encumbered it would be necessary to 
practise a strict economy. Another and more powerful reason 
may be found in a prudent disinclination to enter upon any sort of 
rivalry with the reigning favourite, for on the assassination of Buck- 
ingham he returned to his former immediate attendance on the King, 
in the capacity of his Master of the Horse. His influence was 
paramount, and at that time his loyalty was probably untainted with 
thoughts of self-preservation ; for, in truth, he had seemingly nothing 
to fear. He even ventured, at the King’s solicitation, to raise an 
auxiliary English and Scottish contingent to co-operate with Gustavus 
Adolphus, and was thus enabled to furnish an early and ample illus- 
tration of his utter unfitness for the conduct of military operations of 
any considerable magnitude. While he was engaged in collecting 
his levies, his enemies naturally took advantage of his absence from 
court to traduce his character. Lord Reay assured Lord Ochiltree 
that he had been informed by a Mr. Ramsay that Hamilton intended 
to employ these troops for the furtherance of his own ambitious pro- 
jects. ‘This story, with much embellishment and exaggeration, was 
repeated to Lord Treasurer Weston, who readily adopted it and 
warned Charles never again to admit the traitor into his privacy. On 
Hamilton’s return to court, Charles drew him aside and told him 
what he had heard. For a moment the Marquis was greatly discon- 
certed, a seemed at and loss for a reply, but presently recovered 
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himself sufficiently to demand a fair trial. The King bade him be of 
good cheer, and made him sleep that night in his bedchamber— 
afterwards alluding to this touching reminiscence in the course of the 
strange debate upon “the Incident.” Lord Ochiltree was brought 
to trial for circulating such an atrocious calumny, and was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life. For twenty years he was a prisoner in 
Blackness Castle. 

The late Marquis of Hamilton had acted as High Commissioner 
in Scotland, and had effected an arrangement more satisfactory to 
King James than to the rigid followers of Knox, or even to the bulk 
of the Presbyterians ; but Charles proposed to go farther than his 
predecessor had ventured to do, and was resolved to introduce the 
Liturgy. To accomplish that object he made choice of the young 
Marquis, who expressed the strongest disinclination to undertake the 
duty. Unpopular in England, he was thoroughly distrusted in Scot- 
land, nor was his natural disposition calculated to inspire confidence 
or sympathy. His melancholy cast of mind caused him to foresee 
or imagine dangers and difficulties for which he could devise no 
remedies. He was extremely reserved, and never unbosomed himself 
even to his most trusted friends, if he had any. He was subject to 
the depressing conviction that none of his enterprises would be 
successful, and was therefore quite averse from taking an active part 
in public affairs. For all that, he was calm, imperturbable, and self- 
possessed ; and beyond the air of depression from which he was seldom 
free, he showed no outward signs of his habitual forebodings of evil. 
His mind was torn in two directions, neither of which exactly coin- 
cided with his favourite idea of self-preservation. He could not bring 
himself to decide whether it would be wiser to indulge “ the madness 
of the people,” or to enforce “the kingly way.” He was thus clearly 
unfitted for the efficient discharge of the duties he was constrained 
to accept, nor perhaps could any man have issued triumphantly 
from the ordeal that awaited him, and Charles had but a narrow field 
whence to select a representative. Hamilton himself had no choice 
in the matter if he would not incur the King’s serious displeasure. 
In vain he asked leave rather to go abroad and travel. To no better 
purpose did he iasist upon the certainty of his failure to give satis- 
faction. At length he made an extraordinary suggestion. He pro- 
posed to affect sympathy with the Covenanters with a view to learn 
their secrets, and obtain sure and early knowledge of their machina- 
tions. The ignoble proposition was heartily approved by Charles, 
who never scrupled to make use of tortuous and underhand means of 
counteracting the designs of his enemies. Hamiiton was assured 
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that such conduct would not be misunderstood or miscoristrued, and 
that whatever he did would be generously interpreted. By this con- 
trivance the Marquis managed to serve two masters, or rather he 
was authorised to hunt with the hounds while still holding with the 
hare. 

It was at a very critical moment that Hamilton arrived in Scot- 
land. The Covenant, which was really aimed at the abolition of 
Episcopacy, had been subscribed with enthusiasm by all sorts and 
conditions of men, and even by women and children. Episcopalians 
and Papists alike were designated Anti- or Non-Covenanters, and 
were equally the objects of popular aversion. From the first, Hamil- 
ton’s conduct was marked by the duplicity which characterised the 
earlier part of his career, and for which, indeed, he had secured 
beforehand the King’s condonation and sanction. One of his first 
acts was to cause to be published at the Cross of Edinburgh a pro- 
clamation enjoining the use of the Service Book, as the Book of 
Common Prayer was called in Scotland; but on the morrow he 
received the Covenanting lords and ministers in the most gracious 
manner, and, when they were about to take their departure, he him- 
self conducted them through the gallery, and “ drew them into a 
corner,” where, according to Bishop Guthry, he addressed them in 
these words : ‘* My lords and gentlemen, I spoke to you before those 
lords of council as the King’s Commissioner ; now, there being 
none present but yourselves, I speak to you as a kindly Scotchman. 
If you go on with courage and resolution you will carry what you 
please ; but if you faint and give ground you are undone. A word 
is enough to wise men.” Having thus trimmed his sails to catch the 
northern breeze, the Commissioner urged Charles to throw strong 
garrisons into Berwick and Carlisle, and to follow up that indication 
of vigour and determination by marching into Scotland at the head 
of a powerful and well-organised army. At the same time he attested 
the fervent sincerity of the Covenanters, and expressed his own belief 
that they would rather die than yield. And yet, a little later, he 
assured Charles that he could make short work of the Covenanters 
if he chose, and, naming their principal leaders, he added : “ There 
are many others as forward in show, amongst whom none more 
vainly foolish than Montrose.” - Less than a week afterwards he dis- 
missed the Assembly, and forbade them to hold any further sittings 
“on pain of treason ”—a prohibition which they treated with con- 
tempt, finally separating when it suited their own convenience. 

In the following year Hamilton was again compelled to return to 
his hateful post. ‘This time he was entrusted with the supreme coms 
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mand of a naval and military expedition, with instructions to land 
troops at Aberdeen or Cromarty to co-operate with! Lord Aboyne 
and the loyalists in the North. Instead of executing his orders he 
moored his fleet in the Firth of Forth, sent a large portion of his 
force back to England, and disembarked his remaining soldiers on a 
small island, without the slightest attempt to interfere with the forti- 
fications of Leith, upon which men of high and of low degree were 
working side by side. It is true he kept the King advised of his 
inactivity, for which he assigned various seemingly cogent reasons ; 
and, in any case, Charles relied upon him so implicitly that his faith 
seemed never to have been shaken by the most flagrant contradic- 
tions or the most glaring inconsistency. The Covenanters all along 
laughed at the idea that “the son of so gude a mither could e’er 
harm them,” and when he affixed to the Market Cross in Edinburgh 
a royal proclamation in favour of Episcopacy, they contented them- 
selves with placing alongside their own denunciations of that 
institution, and also of the Service Book. Hamilton’s mother, it 
may be mentioned, was Lady Ann Cunningham, daughter to the 
Earl of Glencairn, and both she and her two married daughters were 
vehement champions of the Covenant. One day Hamilton would 
argue that the Covenant could not be illegal, for otherwise the King’s 
Advocate would not have signed it, though he could not have been 
ignorant that Sir Thomas Hope was actually one of the King’s most 
dangerous enemies. At another time he warned His Majesty that the 
Covenanters were prepared to invade England with an armed force, 
trusting to the support of the French Government, which had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven the Duke of Buckingham’s ill-conducted ex- 
pedition against the Isle de Rhé. He also denounced the Earl of 
Argyll as “the only man now called up as a true patriot, a loyal 
subject, a faithful counsellor, and above all, rightly set for the 
preservation of the purity of religion. And truly, sir,” continues the 
Commissioner, “ he takes it upon him. He must be well looked to, 
for it fears me he will prove the dangerousest man in the State. 
He is so far from favouring Episcopal Government that, with all his 
soul, he wishes it totally abolished. What course to advise you to 
take with him, for the present I cannot say ; but remit it to your 
Majesty’s serious consideration.” In reply Charles expressed 
sorrow that matters should have come to such a pass, and com- 
plained that, so long as that “damnable” covenant remained in 
force, he would have no more power in Scotland than “a Duke of 
Venice” ; protesting at the same time that he would rather die than 
suffer such a state of things to continue. Ip spite of these braye 
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words he gave way all along the line. While the Covenanters were 
insisting on their ‘innocent intentions,” Charles surrendered the 
Episcopacy, and waived his royal prerogative, together with “the 
Buke” and the Five Articles of Perth. The battle was lost before a 
gun was fired. That same year a Scottish army marched to the 
southward, though hostilities were temporarily averted by the 
pacification of Berwick. In 1640, however, the Blue Bonnets were 
over the Border, and Leslie, crossing the Tyne at Newburn with 
shameful facility, captured Newcastle, and secured comfortable 
quarters for his rebel host. That disgraceful business aiso came to 
an end, and the Scots were delighted to return home after receiving 
the thanks of the English Parliament for their “ brotherly assistance,” 
and perchance not less pleased with a free gift of £300,000, 
after living at their ease for so many months upon the fat of the 
land. 

In the fatuous hope of securing the help of the Scots in putting 
down the rebellious spirit that had permeated his English subjects, 
Charles impulsively resolved upon going down to Scotland and 
ratifying the various Acts he had hitherto refused to recognise. He 
had become unnerved and disheartened by Strafford’s execution. 
He could no longer close his eyes to the fact that his personal 
influence had sensibly declined, and that the title and dignity of 
King were to a great extent discredited in England. He was 
therefore the more anxious to retain his hold upon his native land, 
and was further induced to turn his eyes towards Scotland by the 
letters he had received from Montrose and Lord Napier, assuring 
him that his presence would suffice to heal divisions, and to reconcile 
the disaffected. According to Principal Baillie, the Queen had 
spoken in affectionate terms of the Scottish people, and had even 
proposed to “convoy” her royal husband to the- North. Wiser 
counsels prevailed, for at that time a Roman Catholic sovereign 
would have been exposed to gross insults from an Edinburgh mob 
of fanatics. Charles himself desired nothing so much as to gain the 
esteem and love of all his subjects, and was often heard to repeat 


the words : 
Pax una, triumphis 
Innumeris potior. 


The accession of Lord Rothes, though somewhat tardy, and the 
chivalrous devotedness newly demonstrated by Montrose, had 
inspired him with the confident hope of winning to his side the 
more moderate Presbyterians, and of thereby counteracting the 
acrimony of the zealots. There was, besides, another motive which 
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weighed heavily among the various reasons that impelled Charles to 
take a step he must afterwards have bitterly regretted. He was 
eager to obtain possession of Lord Savile’s audacious forgeries, to 
which he attached much greater importance than belonged to them. 
Suspicious at the wrong moment, and blindly trustful when he 
should have stood upon his guard, Charles was easily convinced by 
Lord Savile, whom he created Duke of Sussex, that the fabricated 
signatures were genuine, and that the possession of the papers, 
believed to be in the custody of the notorious Archibald Johnston— 
Cromwell’s Earl of Wariston, hanged by Charles II.—would furnish 
him with an infallible clue to the names of his most bitter enemies. 
The singular instrument happily never fell into his hands, though 
he afterwards said he had “missed (it) but little.” Moved by 
these different influences Charles set out for the North, and rode 
to York in less than four days. At Newcastle he was respectfully 
greeted by the Scottish army, and hospitably entertained by their 
“crooked little” General. Making good speed he arrived in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday, the 14th of August, 1641, and on the morrow 
forenoon had to sit out ‘“‘a good sermon” by Brother Henderson, 
who dilated on the eleventh verse of the first chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to' the Romans: “For I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established.” 
If Charles fancied he should escape further persecution at the hands 
of the victorious ministers he was soon undeceived. For not listening 
to a second sermon in the afternoon he was straitly admonished by 
the same Rev. Alexander Henderson, and made to promise not to 
transgress again in like manner. ‘Mr. Alexander,” as we learn 
from Principal Baillie, “in the morning and evening before supper 
does daylie say prayer, read a chapter, sing a psalm, and say a prayer 
againe. The King,” he continues, “hears all duelie, and we hear 
none of his complaints for want of a Liturgie, or any ceremonies.” 
Charles was as helpless in that matter as was his scapegrace son and 
successor some years later, and was compelled to listen in silence 
to the vulgar and virulent abuse of Episcopacy and the Bishops. 
Nevertheless, he was puffed up with idle hopes, and wrote to the 
Queen that the Scots would keep on foot 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse 
for his service, to be employed when and where he might be pleased 
tocommand. The Scots all the time were in constant communica- 
tion with the English Parliament through their Commissioners, Lord 
Howard of Escrick, Hampden, Fiennes, Sir Philip Stapleton, and 
two or three others, whom Clarendon truly described as “ spies.” 
The King moreover was sensibly weakened by his staunch adherents, 
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Montrose, Napier, Keir, and Blackhall being confined in Edinburgh 
Castle as “ plotters,” while more serious charges were being prepared 
against others conveniently grouped together as “incendiaries.” 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory condition when Charles arrived 
in Edinburgh, little prescient of the annoyance and humiliation in 
store for him, in connection with “the Incident,” which completely 
neutralised any good that might perchance have been brought about 
through his personal influence, and which virtually confirmed Argyll 
in his usurped position of Uncrowned King of Scotland. 


JAMES HUTTON, 





SOMETHING ABOUT BEER. 


HEN Judas Iscariot, as the legend has it, prompted by a 
presumptuous ambition to emulate Our Saviour in the 
performance of a miracle similar to that of Cana, spoke his cabalistic 
words over the water which he desired to make potable, it may be 
argued that a worse product might have resulted from the process 
than beer—at any rate from a non-teetotal point of view. According 
to another legend, of wider currency, the inventor of beer was not 
the apostate apostle, but a more or less mythical king of Brabant, 
named Gambrinus. His bine-crowned visage may be seen beaming 
from the walls of most tap-rooms in Germany and in those more or 
less German provinces which once formed, or should have formed, 
cr still form, that political desideratum, the ‘“ Middle Kingdom.” 
This is a case of ex vocabulo fabula. For Gambrivium is Cambray 
—the Cambray of the League and also of early brewing. And 
“Gambrinus ” is either John the Victorious of Brabant, who fell in 
a tournament held at Bar-le-Duc on the occasion of the marriage of 
Henri, count of that country, with Eleanor, daughter of our King 
Edward I., or else—and more probably—it is Jean Sans-Peur of 
Burgundy, who, to ingratiate himself with his Flemish subjects, had 
a dollar coined, showing a wreath of hop-bine encircling his head— 
and also instituted the order of the Houd/on, giving no little offence 
thereby to his loyal clergy. Not that there was anything at all 
heretical in his act. No; but the case was really much worse. For 
the clergy, it turned out, in those days had a vested interest in beer. 
That was in the fourteenth century, when the liquor was still 
generally brewed without hops, a mixture of aromatic herbs being 
used instead, which was in most cases supplied from episcopal 
forests. So it was in Brabant. The Bishop of Litge possessed 
virtually a monopoly of the trade in gruy/, and when Duke John 
favoured the cultivation of hops, the bishop’s income suffered a 
serious diminution. Accordingly, his Eminence remonstrated—just 
as in our country, about 1400, and again in 1442, complaint was 
made to Parliament of the introduction of that “wicked weed, that 
would spoil the taste of drink and endanger the people.” In the 
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dioceses of Utrecht and Cologne it was just the same thing. The 
bishops fought hard for their guy? or Rriit, using their crosiers as a 
defensive weapon, but had eventually to give in. From this it 
would appear that what King Gambrinus really did introduce was 
not beer, but the use in brewing of hops, over which that eminent 
saint, Abbess Hildegardis of Rupertusberg, had already pronounced 
her benediction. S. Hildegardis was a saint of unquestionable 
authority, having been specially recognised at the Council of Tréves 
as a prophetess by S. Bernard and Pope Eugenius IV. She re- 
commended hops on the ground that, though “ heating and drying ” 
and productive of “a certain melancholy and sadness” (she must 
have been thinking of the effects next day), they possess the sovereign 
virtues of preventing noxious fermentation and also of preserving the 
beer. (Burton, in partial opposition to the saint, asserts that beer-— 
hopped, of course—“ hath an especial virtue against melancholy, as 
our herbalists confess.”) S. Hildegardis’ opinion was given in the 
twelfth century. That was not by any means the earliest age of 
beer ; for we find it referred to in history some centuries before. 
Whether the inhabitants of Chalcedon, when they shouted in derision 
after the Emperor Valens, “ Sabajarius ! Sabajarius !”—which has 
been translated, “drinker of beer”—really referred to beer, as we 
now understand it, must appear doubtful. In the same way, the 
reputed “ beer ” of the early Egyptians and Hebrews—alluded to by 
Xenophon, Herodotus, and other ancient writers—may or may not 
have been beer in our sense. But in the eighth century we find 
Charlemagne enjoining brewing in his dominions. In 862 we have 
Charles the Bald making to the monks of S. Denis a grant of ninety 
boisseaux @épeautre a year pour faire de la cervoise. In 1042 we have 
Henri I. conferring on the monks of Montreuil-sur-Marne the 
valuable right of brewing, and in 1268 S. Louis laying .down rules 
for the guidance of brewers in Paris. Paris was then, as it now is 
becoming again—I cannot say that I like the idea—a very “‘beery” 
place. Its brewers, even at a very remote time, formed a highly 
respected corporation, using as their insignia and trade-mark an 
image of the Holy Virgin—their patron saint—incongruously enough 
grouped together with Ceres, both being encircled by the legend, 
Bacchi Ceres emula. No modern.Pope would allow such crossing 
of the two religions. Ceres was of course in olden time looked upon 
as the especial goddess of beer, made of barley, which was after her 
named Cerevisia. Juvenal mentions Demetrius as its name, derived 
of course from Demeter. However, Fischart, a notable German 
poet, who lived in the sixteenth century, ascribes its invention to 
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Bacchus, as an intended substitute for wine wherever there are no 
grapes. Modern Germany has produced a very pretty song, which 
represents Wine as a wonder-working nobleman, making a triumphal 
progress in grand style, clad in silk and gold, and Beer crossing his 
path as a sturdy but rather perky peasant, in a frieze jacket and top- 
boots, challenging him to a thaumaturgic tourney, as Jannes and 
Jambres challenged Moses. After an amusing little squabble the 
two make friends, and henceforth rule the world in joint sovereignty 
and happy unity. At Paris, in the reign of Charles V., we find the 
local brewers, twenty-one in number, so wealthy as to be able to 
pay a million écus d’or for their licenses. Under Charles VI., beer 
had become a regulation drink at the French court, and we have 
our own Richard II. presenting the French king with a “vaisseau a 
boire cervoise.” From this it may be inferred that the famous 
verselet— 

Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, 
or, as some rigid Anglican has improved it— 

Hops, reformation, bays, and beer 

Came to England all in one year— 
to wit, the year 1525—is a little wrong in its date, and that beer was 
known ‘earlier. ‘That after the date named it soon made its way 
even into the highest circles we have very good proof in the one shoe 
which Queen Bess carelessly left behind after that lunch, of which 
beer formed an item, with which she was regaled on her progress 
through Sussex, under the spreading oak still shown in that pretty 
village of Northiam— 

O fair Norjem ! thou dost far exceed 
Beckley, Peasmarsh, Udimore, and Brede : 

which shoe may still be seen, by favour, in the private archzological 
collection at Brickwall House, in company with Accepted Frewen’s 
toasting-fork. 

Saxon descent may have had much to do with the development 
of our own peculiar cerevisial taste—taste, that is, for beer with some 
body and a good strong flavour of malt. There can be no doubt 
that, compared with the produce of other countries, our beer is still 
the best—if only one’s liver will stand it—the most tasty, the most 
nourishing—“ meat, drink and cloth,” as Sir John Linger puts it— 
beer which will occasionally “‘make a cat speak and a wise man 
dumb.” ‘The Saxons always had a liking for beer with something in 
it—not merely “strong water,” as Sir Richard l’Estrange calls the 
small stuff. The ancient Teutons, we know, were all of them furious 
drinkers. Accordingly, not a few of the modern generation hold, with 
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Luther’s Elector of Saxony, that a custom of such very venerable 
antiquity ought not to be lightly set aside. Tacitus writes that the 
Germans think it no shame to spend a whole day and night a-drink- 
ing. ‘The Greek Emperor, Nicephoras Phorcas, told the ambassador 
of Emperor Otho that his master’s soldiers had no other proficiency 
but in getting drunk. Rudolph of Hapsburgh grew vociferous over 
the discovery of good beer. ‘ Walk in, walk in !” he shouted, stand- 
ing at a tavern door in Erfurt, wholly oblivious of his imperial dignity, 
“there is excellent beer to be had inside.” And “good King 
Wenceslas ” of our Christmas carol—described as “good” nowhere 
else—was an habitual toper, and was “done” accordingly by the 
French at Rheims, where he thought more of the wine than of 
the treaty which he was negotiating. Henri Quatre would on no 
account marry a German wife. ‘Je croirais,” he said, ‘‘ toujours 
avoir un pot de vin auprés de moi.” <A modern writer, Charles 
Monselet, says that in Strassburg—in this respect a typically German 
town—‘ tout se ressent de la domination de la bitre.” Beer lends 
its colour to the faces of the inhabitants, to their hair, to their clothes ; 
to the soil and the houses ; and the very women seem nothing but 
walking chofes. But the Saxons in particular—not the modern ones, 
but those of the North, some of whom found their way into England 
—always loved good stout nutritious drink, such as that to which the 
German composer Von Flotow, ascribes our sturdy robustness : 


Das ist das treffliche Elixir, 
Das ist das kraftge Porterbier. 


Obsopzeus says of the ancient Saxons : 
Coctam Cererem potant crassosgue liquores. 


And an old rhyme, still quoted with gusto, goes to this effect : 


Ein echter Sachse wird, wie alle Volker sagen, 

Nie schmal in Schultern sein, noch schlaffe Lenden tragen. 
Fragt Einer, welches denn die Ursach’ sei : 

Er isset Speck und Wurst, und trinket A/mm dabei. 


“Mumm” is our own good old “mum,” about the meaning of 
which in an Act of Parliament there was recently some controversy, 
when even Mr. Gladstone did not quite know how to explain it. It 
is the good, thick, stout, nourishing beer—w/ sfisstus i/lo—which 
makes blood and flesh, and gives’strength—“ vires przestat et aug- 
mentat carnem, generatque cruorem,” says the school of Salerno. 
Very presumably it is such beer as this, too, of which the unnamed 
witty poet quoted in Percy’s “ Reliques” writes : 


nobilis ale-a 
Efficit heroas dignamque heroe puellam, 
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No doubt beer has had a good many nasty things said against it. 
The same school of Salerno lays it down that “ crassos humores nutrit 
cerevisia, ventrem quoque mollit et inflat.” It also affirms that ebriety 
resulting from beer is more hurtful than that produced by wine. 
But, notwithstanding this, it endorses the advice given by Matthew de 
Gradibus, which is, to drink it in preference to wine at the beginning 
of, or even throughout, meals, and above all things after any great 
exertion. “Cerevisia vero utpote crassior, et ad concoctionem 
pertinacior, non tam avide rapitur : quare ab ea potus in principio 
prandii vel ccenae utilius inchoatur. Cerevisia humores etiam orificio 
stomachi insidentes abluit, et sitim, que ex nimia vini potatione 
timetur, praeterea et quamlibet aliam mendosam coercet ac reprimit.” 
To say nothing of the censure pronounced by Crato, Henry ot 
Avranches, and Wolfram von Eschenbach—that pillar of the Roman 
Church, Cardinal Chigi, charitably suggests that if beer had but a 
little sulphur added, it would become a right infernal drink. And 
Moscherosch, joking on the admixture of pitch with beer, common 
in his time—possibly copied from a similar practice applied to wine 
in the days of ancient Greece—speaks of “ la bitre poissée qui habitue 
au feu de lenfer.” “ Pix intrantibus” used to be a familiar super- 
scription placed for a joke over tavern doors. Then, again, we have 
Luther barely qualifying the old German rhyme— 


Gott machte Gutes, Boéses wir : 
Er braute Wein, wir brauen Bier— 


by laying down that “ Vinum est donatio Dei, cerevisia traditio 
humana.” And he went so far as to pronounce the leading brewer of 
his time “ Pestis Germaniz.” But this same Luther was himself a zeal- 
ous beer-toper. He drank beer, it is on record, when plotting the 
Reformation with Melanchthon at Torgau. He called for Bierseidel 
when Carlstadt came to the “Bear” at Jenato discuss with him the 
subject of consubstantiation. And the two divines used their pewters 
very freely by way of accentuating their theological arguments, ands 
towards the close of the sitting, even in substitution of them. Luther 
records with satisfaction, in his “Table Talk,” that many presents 
reached him from France, Prussia, and Russia, of “ wormwood-beer.” 
And at Worms, where he was pleading the cause of the reformed 
faith before a hostile Diet, the one ray of comfort which pierced 
through the gloom of his imprisonment was the arrival, particularly 
mentioned in his letters, of a small cask of “ Eimbeck” beer from 
one of the friendly princes. Like our modern M.P.’s annually 
exercised about the matter, the German reformer had a fervent zeal 
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for the “purity of beer”—so fervent, that he actually threatened 
adulterating brewers with the Divine wrath. He wrote these lines: 
Am jiingsten Tage wird geschaut 
Was jeder fiir ein Bier gebraut. 

On the other hand, Cardinal Chigi’s Roman anathema is more 
than neutralised by any number of benedictions, expressed orimplied, 
from holy men of his Church. There are the regulations of S. Louis, 
of S. Hildegardis, the enlisted interest of the Bishops of Cologne, 
Utrecht, and Liége, the patron-saintship of S. Amandus, S. Leonard, 
S. Adrian, and the Irish S. Florentius, and, moreover, the very close 
connection which from time immemorial monks and religious houses 
have maintained with brewing. In olden days they were the brewers 
par excellence. And M. Reiber will have it that there are still in 
Germany, at the present day, des congrégations de moines brasseurs. 
Then there is S. Chrodegang, a near relative of Charlemagne, the 
great reformer of monastic orders, who particularly directed—and 
the rule is still observed—that monks should be allowed the option 
of either beer or wine. And sensible monks, a communicative Car- 
thusian confided to me the other day, prefer good beer any day to 
bad wine. 

If, in face of ali this, neither Romanists nor Protestants can say 
anything against beer, much less are Mussulmans in a position to do 
so. For Mahomet actually, though he expressly forbids wine, never 
says a word in prohibition of beer—thus leaving a convenient loop- 
hole to thirsty Mchammedans, of which French writers tell us the 
bibulous Algerians amply avail themselves. 

From all this it will be seen that, despite teetotal disparagement, 
beer comes before the world, so to speak, with very respectable 
credentials, entitling it to a fairly good reception. Brillat-Savarin, it 
is true, admits to its detriment that “l'eau est la seule boisson qui 
apaise véritablement la soif.” But “1’eau,” says another French writer, 
M. Reiber, “est la prose des liquides, lalcool en est la poésie.” 
Speaking more particularly of beer, among alcoholic drinks, M. 
Dubrunfaut writes : “ La bitre occupe incontestablement le premier 
rang parmi les boissons hygiéniques connues.” And he goes on to 
say that among the beer-drinking nations one finds, as a rule, manly 
qualities most developed—as among the English, the Germans, 
the Dutch, the Belgians, and the Northern French. Brillat-Savarin 
only objects that beer makes people stout. 

Of course there is beer and beer. The wise doctors of Salerno 
very rightly gave particular attention to this subject—as well they 
might, for beer was adulterated in their days with no more scruple 
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‘than it is in ours. The Minnesinger Marner, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, bitterly complains that brewers make beer even without malt. 
There was no minnesinging to be done on such drink. Then there 
was the manufacture of the aroma. Before there were hops—and 
even after—people had a violent fancy for spices, the indulgence in 
which was carried to such a point that the Church, meeting in council 
at Worms in 868, and at Tréves in 895, felt bound to take notice 
of the matter, and in a special canon laid down the rule that beer 
spiced after the manner then prevalent should be allowed, as a luxury, 
only on Sundays and saints’ days. What those spices were may be 
gathered from the following recipe for making beer, which appears to 
have been first published at Strassburg (from early days a cerevisian 
city) in 1512, and which was twice re-issued, under special approba- 
tion—namely, in 1552 and in 1679. ‘To one pound of coloured 
‘ sweet-root ’ (probably liquorice) add seven ounces of good cinna- 
mon, four ounces of the best ginger, one ounce each of cloves, ‘long’ 
pepper, galanga, and nutmeg, half an ounce each of mace and of car- 
damom, and two ounces of genuine Italian saffron.” Whatever might 
be added in the shape of malt, who would recognise in this decoction 
anything remotely worthy of the name of beer? It is of such stuff 
that Cardinal Chigi must have been thinking when he pronounced 
beer “infernal drink.” For brewing beer the school of Salerno give 
the following good advice : 
Non acidum sapiat cerevisia, sit bene clara, 
Ex granis sit cocta bonis satis, ac veterata. 
It must not, above all things, be sour. For acidity “ ventriculo 
inimica est. Acetus nervosas offendit partes.” As the Germans 
have it—and they ought to know— 
Ein béses Weib und sauer Bier 
Behiit’ der Himmel dich dafiir ! 

It should be clear, because “turbida impinguat, flatus gignit, atque 
brevem spiritum efficit. Bene cocta” it should be, for ‘‘ male cocta 
ventris inflationes, tormina et colicos cruciatos generat ”—which 
Latin speaks for itself. As for good grain, the doctors appear to 
prefer a mixture of barley and oats, as making the beer less nourish- 
ing indeed, but Jighter on the stomach and less confining. They 
allow either wheat, barley, or oats. Wheat, they say, makes the most 
nourishing beer, but heating and astringent. Barley alone, makes 
the beer cold and dry. A mixture of barley and oats renders it less 
nourishing, but also less confining and distending. ‘The Germans 
nowadays brew beer of every conceivable grain and no-grain, even 
potatoes. But according to the material so is the product. Lastly, 
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say the doctors, beer, like wine, should be old, or you will feel the 
effects in your stomach. 

We cannot at the present period dissociate from beer the idea of 
hops. But it was comparatively late in history before hops were 
regarded as an indispensable ingredient. The Sclav nations are 
reported to have had them early ; also the Mohammedans of the 
East. Haroun-al-Rashid’s physician states that in his day they 
were given as medicine. In France, the first record of their cultiva- 
tion is of the year 768, when Pepin le Bref gave some directions as 
to the hop-grounds belonging to the monastery of S. Denis. (The 
monks were always the first to get hold of a good thing.) In 
Germany they are known to have been successfully cultivated about 
Magdeburg in 1070. We are supposed to have received them over 
here in 1525. In Alsace, beer-drinking country as it is, they were 
not cultivated till 1802. The soil being very suitable, they then 
made way with such rapidity that they soon crowded out completely 
madder and woad, which had previously been considered the most 
profitable crops—so profitable, that from the cogues de pastel (woad), 
which were looked upon as the emblem of prosperity and well-being, 
the Lauraguais, and indeed the whole country round Toulouse, came 
to be christened 4 pays de Cocagne. Hence our own word of 
**Cockaigne,” about the derivation of which so many contradictory 
guesses have been made. It may be interesting to note that in 
Strassburg the bakers at one time used to put hops into their yeast, 
and that in some foreign countries the young shoots of the hop-bine 
furnish a favourite vegetable, dressed like asparagus, and passing by 
the name of “ Hopfenspargel.” 

Drinking habits are of course by far the most developed in 
Germany, -where beer has really become the object of a cult. 
Blessed with a healthy thirst, which made our own poet Owen 


exclaim— 
Si latet in vino verum, ut proverbia dicunt, 


Invenit verum Teuto, vel inveniet— 
the nation has seized upon beer as a second faith, “ outside which 
there is no salvation.” Fischart, indeed, in his verses bade people who 
must drink beer, and would not be satisfied with German wine, “go to 
Copenhagen ; there they would find beer enough.” Denmark truly 
was of old—we know from “ Hamlet ”—a grand country for drinking. 
But in respect of beer, in the present day, it is not “in it” with 
Germany. Tacitus wrote about German drinking. Emperor Charle- 
magne felt bound to pass a law against it. The earlier Popes, before 
consenting to crown a German emperor, exacted from-him an 
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affirmative reply to the standing question: “ Vis sobrietatem cum Dei 
auxilio custodire?” Of the old Palsgraves it used to be said: 
‘ Potatores sub ccelo non meliores,” and “bibere more palatino” 
became a byword. Maximilian I. felt called upon to pass stringent 
laws. In the sixteenth*century Germany went by the name, “ Die 
grossen Trinklande.” And Luther, when resting from his seédels 
accompanying theological disputations, expresses “a fear lest this devil 
(of thirst) go on tormenting Germany till the day of judgment.” The 
modern Germans have remained true to the custom of their fore- 
fathers, and have developed it scientifically. 
Um den Gerstensaft, geliebte Seelen, 
Dreht sich unser ganzer Staat herum. 
The whole commonwealth literally “hinges” upon beer. The 
Emperor has drunk it as a student at Bonn, and presumably still 
drinks it—in moderation. The German Chancellor, instead of the 
parliamentary full-dress dinners customary among ourselves, invites 
the members of the Diet to “ beer-evenings.” Ifa learned professor 
discover a new bacillus and antidotal lymph ; if an African traveller 
annex a new province ; if a statesman attain his jubilee—there is but 
one form of public recognition for all varieties of merit and 
distinction, and that is a dtercommers. No doubt the great 
extension of university education has a great deal to do with the 
spread of regulated beer-drinking. ‘The learned classes set the tone, 
and the many follow it. 
Cerevisiam bibunt homines, animalia czetera fontes. 
That has become the general motto. It sounds very filthy to hear 
of the astounding quantities of liquor consumed. But, in the first 
place, where much is drunk, it is only very light stuff. And, to 
make it less trying, the drinkers adopt the Socratic maxim of 
“small cups and many,” by frothing the beer up incredibly. 
Altogether they follow good classical rules, which it is curious to 
trace, and which make their symposia rather interesting. Drinking 
is not the end, but only the natural means for attaining hilarity. 
And there is a good deal of rough geniality about it. Like the 
ancient Greeks, these organised drinkers fix a well-recognised tpdzos 
ths mooews. They have their absolute ruler, the symposiarch, their 
accepted order of drinking, their proper scale of fines. And also, as in 
Greece, only too often drinking is not a voluntary act, but évayxdlecOa, 
and it is made to be davevori riveew—drinking without taking breath. 
There is the zporivew ¢iAotno’as—drinking to one another—which 
must be answered. There are songs and jokes—thvugh no fenie 
and, fortunately, no kisses. And the small cups are duly followed 
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up with the large horns, the xépara, and the huge vessels which the 
Greeks called ¢péara. Nay, these modern classics even imitate the 
Greeks in respect of the dAes cai x¥juvov. For in many places the well- 
salted and carawayed éxizaora forms a standing accompaniment to 
the liquor. And next day, if they are a trifle “foxed,” they copy the 
Greeks in xpa:wdAnv xparrdAn éfeAavvev, or, as Sir John Linger calls 
it in better “ understanded ” language, they take “a hair of the same 
dog,” with a pickled herring covered with raw onions for a com- 
panion, which is supposed to set all things right. There are beer- 
courts to adjudge upon disputes, there are indeterminate beer- 
minutes to settle the time—everything is “beer.” In all this joking 
there is no harm. As little harm is meant to be in the misse 
cerevisiales which tradition has handed down from the time when 
monks were both the greatest brewers and also the greatest 
drinkers, and, probably, in their refectories and misericords made 
as much fun of the service over their cups as do now—or did until 
lately—German students. There is the genuine chanting of 
versicles and responses, but the words have reference to beer. 
This practice, I am glad to say, is now very much on the decline. 
All this is scarcely surprising. We all knew it of the Germans 
long ago. But it is a little strange to find France once more—few 
people know about the first time—taking her place among beer- 
drinking countries, and placing the Aonestas chopinandi among the 
precepts of the modern decalogue. The French are good enough to 
explain that they do this not for their own gratification, but as a 
public service, as “ saviours of society,” to “rendre les mceurs gam- 
brinales plus aimables.” That may be. But the fact remains, that 
the annual consumption of beer per head of the population in France 
has now risen to 21 litres (about 14 quarts), which on the top of 119 
litres of wine (however light), 20 litres of cider, and 4 litres of spirits, 
is a respectable allowance enough. For Germany the figures are 
said to be—g3 litres of beer, 6 of wine, and 10 of spirits—and such 
spirits! France brews every year more than eight millions of 
hectolitres of beer, and consumes considerably more. To do this, of 
course it must import from abroad. And very rightly too, I should 
say. For though French beer may no longer deserve the description 
given of it by the Emperor Julian, who condemned it as “smelling 
strongly of the goat,” there is still little enough that is really good. 
And it is drunk out of such tiny thimbles! I suspect that there is a 
dodge in this. The “bocks” have grown smaller and smaller, till 
in some places they are mere teacups. But then out come the 
restaurateurs with their old disused “ bocks,” now re-christened 
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bocks sérieux, and charge double price. That promises to make 
France a real brewers’ paradise. But, large glasses or small, there 
is something about the beer which you must first get used to. 
Accordingly, many of those gorgeous dvasseries, of genuinely German 
type, which seem so out of place in the Paris boulevards, are supplied 
not from Tantonville or Xertigny, but from Munich or Vienna, or 
else from Strassburg. For, of course, the attachment which French- 
men feel for their lost provinces had a great deal to do with their new 
departure in the way of a liking for beer. Alsace is as “ beery” as 
can be. Very little of its beer, indeed, is likely to prove to our own 
taste. Only to a slightly less degree than the French beers, it is 
what Sir John Linger would term “ plaguy small ; mere whip-belly 
vengeance—he who drinks most has the worst share.” But even if 
Strassburg beer had not been—as, generally speaking, it decidedly 
is—better than French, the mere fact of its coming from “our 
annexed brethren ” would be enough to make the French drink it by 
way of demonstration. France, it is true, owes some reparation to 
Strassburg, and more particularly to its brewers. For at various 
times it has treated the latter most unkindly. In the first place, the 
Second Empire unmercifully hastened on the hour of “Bruce,” 
making it eleven “sharp,” instead of the quarter past which had 
been previously allowed. This threatens never to be forgotten or 
forgiven. In the second place, the First Republic, though it 
honoured hops by assigning to them, in the place of the calendar 
saint, St. Omer, the patronship of the 9th of September, inflicted a 
very grievous injury when in the Az JJ of its era its tribunal 
révolutionnaire imposed a fine of 255,000 livres upon the brewing 
trade, as is stated in the official Zivve Bleu, “pour les abus qu’ils ont 
pu se permettre sur leur comestibilité.” The mulct is explained in 
this wise: ‘*Considérant que la soif de l’or a constamment guidé 
les brasseurs, il les condamne & deux cents cinquante-cinq mille 
livres d’amende, qu’ils doivent payer dans trois jours, sous peine 
d’étre déclarés rebelles 4 la loi et de voir leurs biens confisqués.” 
There is no talk of “ compensation,” as among ourselves. To be 
sure, the bakers, with nothing against them—except it be on the 
score of weight—fared worse. For they were declared Aostes generis 
humani, and fined 300,000 livres. The brewers really paid only 
188,000 livres. But that was considered heavy enough. In spite of 
this imposition, the brewing trade in Strassburg has made tremendous 
strides, and continues flourishing. And very much more beer is now 
consumed in the city than wine. For 1878 the figures were: 


121,345 hectolitres of beer and 36,583 of wine. Paris in 1881 
U2 
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consumed 300,000 hectolitres of beer; in 1853 only 7,000 and in 
1864 still only 40,000 hectolitres. (All this beer-drinking, it will be 
seen, dates frora 1870.) In Paris, in spite of protection, the brewing 
interest appears to find foreign competition rather formidable. At 
the time of the first revolution, a French general (Santerre), with the 
assistance of government subsidies, tried very hard to oust us from 
the market by brewing “ale” and “porter.” This earned the 
veteran the nickname of “ Le Général Mousseux.” But the 
speculation did not pay, and had to be abandoned. Having 
become so popular, beer has, of course, found many fervid apo- 
logists in France. “La bitre fait en ce moment le tour du monde. 
Mieux que tous les raisonnements et quoi qu’en disent les esprits 
chagrins, sa vogue prouve que la boisson en houblon est utile, que 
VYhumanité lapprécie et en a besoin.” So says M. Reiber. “La 
bonne bitre n’est pas une boisson malsaine ; elle est tonique et 
nourrissante.” So says Dr. Tourdes. 

But really this is nothing new. Old inscriptions, dating from the 
Gallo-Roman era, show that Pliny was correct in setting down, at his 
period, the Gauls as a largely beer-drinking race. They had 
earthenware beer-pots, some of which have been exhumed, bearing 
the inscription, “Cerevisariis felicitas!” An old Gallo-Roman 
flagon is preserved in Paris, on which is engraved—* Hospita reple 
lagenam cervisia!” The oldest beer-song extant is Old-French, 
dating from the thirteenth century. It is as follows: 


LETABUNDUS 
Or hi purra; 
La cerveyse nos chauntera 
Alleluia ! 
Qui que aukes en beyt 
Si tel seyt comme estre doit 
Res miranda. 


The prohibition which Charlemagne issued against keeping S. 
Stephen’s Day too zealously by the consumption of beer and wine 
applied to France no less than to Germany. The French were, 
in truth, great respecters of saints’ days in a bibulous way. S. 
Martin’s Day was with them a favourite occasion for drinking. 
Hence martiner still currently signifies drinking more than one 
ought. Another suggestive popular term is “ Boire comme un 
Templier.” France then has really only returned to her premier 
amour. But in doing so she has set upon it a seal of domination, 
which is significant, as meaning that it is not likely to be readily 
surrendered. 

No doubt beer, having held its own so long, though much 
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assailed, will still continue to maintain its position. There is too 
much of human nature in man to admit of its being effectually 
proscribed. “Abusus non tollit usum.” The same school of 
Salerno which praises beer as a wholesome drink adds this wise 
proviso :—“ Hic unicum de cervisi# usu praeceptum traditur : 
nempe ut modice sumatur, neque ea stomachus pregravetur vel 
ebrietas concilietur.” Sebastian Brant writes in old German: 

Eyn Narr muosz vil gesoffen han, 

Eyn Wyser maesslich drincken kann. 
There is great virtue in the modice sumatur. The wine-trade has 
passed through a similar change. Though four-bottle men have 
died out, the wine-trade is doing better than it did in olden 
days. So it will probably be with beer. However temperance 
advocates may regret it, it is not to be got rid of by railing. In 
truth it is now indeed making / tour du monde. And, unless mankind 
changes its character altogether, it will probably go on drinking— 
more or less modice—to the end of the chapter, a beverage which 
stands commended by so exemplary a Father of the Church as the 
whilom Bishop of Bath and Wells, Polydore Virgil, who pronounces 


Potus tum salubris tum jucundus, 


HENRY W. WOLFF. 
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FRANCESCO CRISPI. 


I. 


OHN BULL has often been reproached with his insularity. 
Were the charge a little less threadbare we might be surprised 

at the silence prevailing in this country with regard to a personage 
who has commanded so large an amount of attention at the other 
side of the English Channel. While the most striking incidents in 
the career of Signor Francesco Crispi have long been matters of 
common knowledge, his life has yet not received from us that full 
and connected treatment which it deserves. It might have been 
imagined that English writers would have found in this survivor of a 
stormy past a subject worthy of their notice ; but they have hitherto 
relegated him to the pens of their French confréres. At the hands 
of our neighbours, however, Crispi has not suffered a similar neglect. 
Not only has the French press honoured him with its most violent 
and insatiable animosity, but a member of the French Academy ! 
has employed the weight of his position and the fascinations of his 
pen to swell the turbid stream of hostile criticism seeking to engulf 
the ex-premier of Italy. For the credit of the national character 
it was but right that from the midst of so many enemies a defender 
should arise, and that the accusations made by the graceful pen of 
one Frenchman should be answered by that of another. By his 
** Francesco Crispi,” ? however, M. Félix Narjoux has placed more 
than his own countrymen under a debt of gratitude. Not only has 
he shown that it is still possible for a Frenchman to rise superior to 
national prejudices, but he has adorned with the light touch of his 
nation a career among the most romantic of the age. For those who, 
from a calm and assured position, find enjoyment in the spectacle of 
their fellows tossing on the billows of the switchback, the life of 
Crispi cannot fail to possess an interest. Nor is it merely as a page 
of romance that the story of the statesman who so lately guided the 
destinies of Italy deserves attention ; it forms an epitome of the story 

1M. Cherbuliez : Profils étrangers. 


? To which I would acknowledge my obligations, so avoiding subsequent 
reference in detail. 
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of his country. When, in September 1879, Crispi told his fellow- 
countrymen at Palermo that “Italy has known how to solve this 
weighty problem, the union of democracy and royalty,” his words 
must have appealed to his hearers with no ordinary power. To all 
he must have spoken with the authority of a man who, for many years, 
had acted as one of the officiating clergymen at the marriage cere- 
mony of which he boasted ; to a few his words may have carried a 
deeper significance. Some there may have been among his audience 
whose memories would carry them back from the white-haired, mili- 
tary-looking figure before them to a vision of a picturesquely long- 
locked republican enthusiast, in whose political dictionary “ king’’ 
stood for the irreconcilable enemy of his people. If such there were, 
for them a due appreciation of the past twenty years was possible. 
In the history of Crispi they could see the history ‘of Italy in minia- 
ture ; recognising the distance which separated the monarchist from 
the republican, they could measure the tract over which their country 
had advanced. In the fact that men who had dreamt of a republic 
now lived and worked for a monarchy was contained a whole volume 
of political lectures for those whe cared to read them. They must 
have been dull indeed if they did not perceive that, in stating Italy’s 
problem, Crispi was stating his own private problem and the problem 
of men like him, and that it was exactly because Crispi and his 
fellows had known how to solve their problem of the union of demo- 
cracy and royalty that Italy had arrived at a similar solution. 

Born October 4, 1819, in the little mountain town of Ribera, in 
the south-west of Sicily, Crispi may truly be said to have “ drunk 
life to the lees,” whether in our definition of life we look to a 
numerical total of years, variety of experiences, or intensity and 
continuity of effort. Among students of history there still exist a 
class who derive much satisfaction from a contemplation of “the 
might have been.” To such, a never-ending vista of speculation is 
offered by the fact that, in his early days, family influences urged 
Crispi strongly towards the Church. What would have been the 
issue in his inner and outer worlds of his adoption of such a life? 
When the ingenious devotee of hypothetical cases sought to discover 
the results of an irresistible body meeting an immovable one, he 
found himself obliged to be content with “the devil of a shindy” 
for an answer. Perhaps a similar conclusion is the nearest 
approach to a solution of the present problem at which we can 
arrive. From such a future Crispi was saved by his own decision of 
character. He resolutely resisted the pressure brought to bear on 
him, and, after finishing his art studies at the seminary of Monreale, 
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entered the law school of Palermo. After an extensive course of 
legal reading he duly took his degree, and settled down to the 
practice of a profession which seemed to open to him a prosperous 
and honourable career. In reality, the path he was destined to 
reach through the portals of the law was one very different from that 
to which his family fondly looked forward. It is a remarkable fact 
that the legal profession, which tends to make its older members 
the most conservative of mankind, seems to have precisely the 
opposite effect on its younger followers. Combining intellects 
sharpened and tongues loosened by their professional training, with 
idle moments and their attendant empty pockets, it is but natural 
that they should desire the renovation of society and consider 
themselves capable of its accomplishment. Statistics of the number 
of revolutions in which lawyers have played an important part would 
well repay the trouble of compilation ; their influence in the great 
cataclysm of the last century is too well known to need comment. 
In the condition of the Two Sicilies at this period there was but 
small prospect that the law courts would be allowed to monopolise 
the passionate eloquence which has since raised Crispi to the rank 
of the first pleader in Italy. Under the despotic government of 
Ferdinand II., better known as Bomba, that kingdom had brought 
forth a plentiful crop of secret societies—those mushrooms of the 
political world for whose growth darkness and an unwholesome 
atmosphere are the first essentials. Enrolled in various of these 
ever since his student days, Crispi was not long in finding his way 
into the “ Young Italy.” In the ranks of even that passionate and 
devoted band he speedily signalised himself by his ardour and devo- 
tion ; and when at last, in January 1848, the order went forth and all 
Sicily blazed up into insurrection, he was appointed to high office 
in the revolutionary government. On the details of that abortive 
attempt of the Sicilians to secure their freedom it is unnecessary to 
dwell. The success attending: their first efforts failed to encourage 
them to renew the struggle after the disastrous news of Novara told 
them that their hopes of external aid were shattered. When to this 
was added the fall of Catania, the capital hesitated no longer. In 
spite of all the efforts of Crispi and the more desperate section of 
the patriots, it was decided to come to terms with their late sovereign. 
Nothing remained for the revolutionary leaders save to wander forth 
into the exile in which alone their lives would be safe. But Crispi 
could not yet bring himself to acknowledge defeat. At his instiga- 
tion the revolutionary government had accepted complete responsi- 
bility for the past. He was resolved, for his part, to deserve to the 
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fullest the consequences which that responsibility might entail. 
Gathering round him a small band of desperate patriots, he 
attempted a last stand against the royalist troops as they entered 
the town. Such a contest could have no other effect save that of 
raising its promoter to a more distinguished place in the vengeance of 
the Bourbons; but calculations of utility have never been known 
to find a home in the supreme moments of a generous nature. The 
royalist troops had little difficulty in dislodging the devoted band, 
and on May 11 Crispi saw his name heading the list of those con- 
demned to death without trial. It was useless to brave danger 
longer. For the present it was finished. The chains of the 
Bourbons were once more riveted around the fair neck which they 
had so long and so deeply galled. The dream of Sicilian liberty, 
rich in such early promise, was ended. Over his own future an 
equal darkness had settled down. He had lost all save the privilege 
of a perpetual exile, with pale, ghostly memories to keep him company. 

But at present it was necessary to act, and that quickly ; in the 
long days before him there would be plenty of time for thought. 
Escaping from Palermo on the evening of the r1th, he succeeded in 
reaching a vessel, which carried him to Marseilles. Here he did not 
remain long. Making his way to Turin, he earned a scanty liveli- 
hood by his contributions to the Liberal papers of the day. To 
such straits was he reduced at this time, that the salary of 1,200 francs 
attached to the clerkship of the little town of Vero-Lungo rendered 
the post a desirable one to him. He went so far as to offer himself 
as a candidate. But this was the furthest concession which his 
hunger could extract from his pride. His application took the form 
of a demand rather than that of a solicitation. As might have been 
expected, he found his offer declined in favour of some more pliant 
candidate. Soon, however, at the instigation of his old enemies, the 
Austrians, he was temporarily relieved from any fears of actual 
starvation. After the failure of the Mazzinist rising in Lombardy in 
1853, Austria called on Piedmont to take active measures against 
the refugees gathered within her territories. Among these Crispi 
was too conspicuous a figure to escape attention. He was seized 
and imprisoned ; an examination of his papers, however, proved 
nothing upon which to found an accusation, and after some time he 
was released under a decree of expulsion. But, in the interval, an 
event, destined to have a most important influence on his future, had 
taken place in his life. Crispi’s claims to the position of representa- 
tive Italian would be far less valid than they are if his vé/e of 
conspirator and politician had never given way to one of a more tender 
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character ; if the romance of his public had found no counterpart in 
that of his private life. But from his earliest days the same imagina- 
tive power which of old time hurried him into the ranks of “the 
Young Italy,” and in more recent years enriched his parliamentary 
and forensic utterances with the gold of eloquence, has rendered him 
peculiarly susceptible to feminine influences. While not yet more 
than twenty-one he had married, in spite of the opposition of his 
family, a young girl beneath him in rank, the daughter of his lodging- 
house keeper. His married life was terminated in two years by the 
death of his wife ; but the experience, if short, seems to have been 
satisfactory, for his grief exhibited itself in a desire to re-enter into 
similar relations with his deceased wife’s sister ; against the defences, 
however, of a heart devoted to the cloister his eloquence had broken 
itself in vain. We can hardly, then, be surprised to learn that when 
one day a pretty little girl walked into his cell and announced that 
she had come for his washing, he found his enforced idleness grow 
less irksome and his political concentration giving way to a more 
delicate and engrossing interest. On her side, the simple Savoyarde 
was not slow to feel the attraction of the dark, melancholy con- 
spirator, whose sufferings in the cause of freedom would of themselves 
have been a sufficient passport to her sympathies. She, too, was 
alone in the world, and far from the land of her birth. In the 
similarity of their fortunes was added a further link between them. 
Crispi’s wardrobe was scanty. What so natural that it should need 
constant washing, with the consequent passing and repassing of 
Rosalie Montmasson? Soon even these excuses became unneces- 
sary ; and when at last she burst into his cell one day with the news 
that he was free, it needed little effort on his part to persuade her to 
share the wanderings of an exile. 

Driven from Sicily, Crispi had sought an asylum in Turin, where 
he could feel himself among brother Italians. Now Italy was closed 
against him. But, though he must henceforth dwell in a strange 
land, it would at least be some sort of consolation to know that he 
was near his country. Accordingly, accompanied by Rosalie Mont- 
masson, he made his way to Malta, where a smail knot of his fellow 
refugees had gathered. To the sentimental pains of exile was now 
added one of a more prosaic nature. Previously, he had found it 
difficult to procure a livelihood for himself alone; now, he had 
accepted the responsibility of another’s maintenance. His condition 
was one of the direst poverty. On his expulsion from Turin he had 
been the recipient of a purse of 3co francs—the result of a subscrip- 
tion, privately opened in the Piedmontese parliament—to enable him 
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to start on his wanderings. But this small sum was now wholly dis- 
sipated. Upon his arrival at Malta, the future premier of Italy had 
not even the price of a lodging, and the lovers were forced to take 
up their abode in a deserted ruin. Fortunately for them, straw was 
cheap, and their slumbers were saved from depressing contact with 
the bare ground. At last, by dint of great exertions, Crispi suc- 
ceeded in starting a small journal, which was smuggled across into 
Sicily in fishing smacks. ‘The importance of a paper is not to be 
gauged by the number of its pages; insignificant in size, “La 
Staffetta” yet contained the fire proceeding from the heart of a man 
who, five years before, had rallied the last stand of his countrymen 
against the Bourbons. In Crispi’s hands, the pen has ever shown 
itself a not unworthy rival of his tongue. We can well imagine, 
then, what molten lava might be scattered abroad by this co-patriot 
of Etna. Some articles, attacking England, attracted the attention 
of the Governor. Soon complaints against “the Russian agent” 
poured in from the other Italian refugees, who feared lest Crispi’s 
violence might imperil their position. ‘The Governor resolved to 
endure the presence of the audacious stranger no longer; it was 
decided to expel him. Henceforth, even the melancholy satisfaction 
of feeling himself near his beloved Sicily would be absent from 
Crispi’s life. ‘To add to the painful sense of loss which weighed him 
down, he found that, for a time at any rate, a separation between 
himself and his brave little conipanion was unavoidable. The state 
of his finances would not permit him the luxury of her consolation 
any longer. But, before he passed away from her into the uncer- 
tainties of separation, he felt that he must pay the debt owed to her 
courage and fidelity ; while it was yet possible to do so, he must 
change her position into the less equivocal one of wife. Barring the 
way, however, stood a very matter-of-fact obstacle, at which even 
those who find therein pathetic proof of the lovers’ condition can 
scarcely repress a smile. The united resources of Crispi and his 
friends were not such as to support the expense of a wedding ring. 
From this difficulty of detail he was extricated by a co-patriot, whose 
calling of watchmaker had raised him to the comparative luxury of 
being able to present the would-be bridegroom with the desired 
object. By the same good friend-in-need a wandering Jesuit was 
secured, who ccnsented to overlook the want of the formalities 
usually attendant on the marriage ceremony. A little group of five 
gathered in the priest’s lodgings, a few prayers, a benediction, 
Rosalie Montmasson’s finger enriched with the insignia of her new 
position. Such was the way in which Crispi bound his life in chains, 
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whose pressure he was one day destined to painfully recognise. 
Surely, the principals in a marriage inaugurated under conditions so 
unorthodox might fairly have counted on a happy union! But it 
was not to be! 
Over the next few years of Crispi’s life it is unnecessary to linger. 
It was a period of steady and comparatively silent absorption. 
Driven from Malta, he took up his abode in London. Here he was 
joined by the partner of his difficulties as soon as she could procure 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the journey. It was not long 
before she showed her fitness for her newly acquired dignity of con- 
spirator’s wife. While the interests of the various knots of refugees, 
scattered at this time over Europe, demanded that they should be kept 
informed of each other’s movements, the post-office was considered 
too dangerous a medium of communication. Some agent, whose 
innocent exterior would cover a brave heart and ready tongue, was 
necessary to carry their correspondence. The ex-peasant girl accepted 
this perilous duty. Hidden away in her basket of fish or poultry, 
papers, whose discovery would have made the fortune of their finder 
and sent the bearer to a life-long imprisonment, were wont to pass and 
repass under the very eyes of the police. Meanwhile her husband was 
carrying on, resolutely as ever, his struggle against circumstances. 
Outwardly, his days were devoted to staving off starvation on the 
proceeds of a bank clerkship ; inwardly, they were occupied with the 
study of political problems and dreams of an Italy one and undivided. 
In London he met Mazzini, and eagerly drank in the mysteries of 
the conspirator’s art from their “king and pontiff.” But Crispi has 
ever shown himself too independent to remain long under the 
influence of any man; he soon broke away from his master. 
Agreeing with him in the end to be attained, he differed from him as 
to the means of accomplishment. “I dream,” he wrote, “of a re- 
union of all the provinces of the peninsula, the formation of an 
Italian nation, strong and independent as France or Great Britain. 
To arrive at such a result I do not deem it necessary to supplicate 
the kings or abase ourselves before them, as Manin proposes—to 
assassinate them, as Mazzini. It is enough to hunt them off, to sup- 
press them. Kings will never do aught for the people, whose 
enemy they have ever been, will ever be.” Sincere in such repudia- 
tion of political assassination, Crispi was not at first involved in the 
repressive measures taken against the refugees after Orsini’s attempt. 
But his immunity was of brief duration. Since 1856 he had been 
living at Paris, engaged on journalistic and office work. His contri- 
butions to the Italian newspapers had irritated the French Govern- 
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ment by the hostility of their tone ; to this was now added his well- 
known friendship for many of those suspected of complicity in the 
late affair. One day he received notice that he must leave France 
within twenty-four hours. All remonstrances and efforts to procure 
a respite were equally futile. He was forced to accept the harsh fact 
that, henceforth, one more portion of the globe was closed against 
him. Should the fashion spread much further he might soon expect 
to have to pass his days in mid-ocean. For the present, however, 
he returned to London. 

On March 1, 1859, the news reached London that Cavour had at 
last brought to completion his long-cherished design of a Franco- 
Sardinian alliance against Austria. The struggle, from which a 
kingdom was to arise, had begun. Italy was in motion and panting 
towards the goal. For the Italian refugees the next few months were 
a time of feverish excitement. Events followed thick upon each 
other. Magenta, Solferino, the revolt of the Duchies, lit up their 
horizon with the flush of an approaching dawn which the gloom of 
Villafranca could not wholly shroud again in night. Crispi could 
endure inaction nolonger. Through the uproar he heard the voice of 
his Sicily calling on him for deliverance. On July 16, carefully dis- 
guised, he left London ; ten days later he reached Messina. For more 
than a month he traversed Sicily, where to be discovered meant 
death, organising and arranging in all the chief towns the details for 
a fresh insurrection. His diary of this period affords an interesting 
account of his ceaseless activity. To the outer world he was an 
intelligent tourist in blue spectacles, whose general appearance and 
avidity for the joys of sight-seeing suggested the American. To the 
inner world of conspiracy, in which he really lived, he was the eloquence 
of his country taken form. From what a shock were the Bourbon 
agents saved, in that they never saw the elderly and inoffensive Manuel 
Paroda changing himself into the firebrand, whose brain could plot 
and plan, whose hands could fashion bombs, and whose tongue could 
hurl explosives scarcely less deadly. ‘Towards the end of August he 
left Sicily. The plan of the forthcoming revolution was fully arranged. 
Palermo was to set the example by an attack on the royalist troops, 
and at this signal all Sicily was to blaze up into insurrection. Radiant 
at the future’s promise, Crispi returned to London for his final pre- 
parations. October saw him back once more in Sicily to lead his 
countrymen in their approaching struggle. But in the interval all 
was changed. The timorous patriots, whom his burning words had 
warmed into life, had clothed themselves once more in caution as 
soon as his influence was withdrawn. The projected rising must be 
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indefinitely postponed ; nothing was ready; the times were not 
propitious ; they must wait and hope for a more favourable opportunity. 
Meanwhile, why should Crispi be endangering his friends by his 
presence ? let him betake himself elsewhere ; when Sicily needed him 
she would send for him. Such were the excuses which greeted Crispi, 
rising around him like the tombstones of his hopes. Sick at heart, 
he soon relieved his friends from the peri!s of his society. It was all 
over then! Sicily alone in the general race towards freedom was to 
lag behind. She alone was to refuse to doff her widow’s robes, while 
all Italy was clothing herself anew. So she had herself decreed. 
Better, perhaps, to leave her to her shame ! 

But after the first burst of bitter disappointment had spent itself, 
nobler thoughts prevailed. Ten years before, Crispi had looked upon 
Sicilian liberty and seen that she was very fair. Ever since then 
her face haunted him. She might continue to evade him, but he 
would persist till he had found her once more. While his country- 
men hoped for Piedmontese interference in their affairs and, like 
“ Sister Ann,” kept straining their gaze “to see anybody coming,” his 
grasp of the European situation showed him that in the first instance 
Sicilian liberty must be won by her own exertions ; that Piedmont 
dare not attack Naples lest she set the match to a European con- 
flagration. But Sicily had just refused to trust to her own unaided 
powers. If she was ever to be free, some external assistance must 
take her by the hand and start her on her journey. Where was such 
assistance to be found? Crispi looked about him, and, before the 
end of the year, the scheme by which Sicilian liberty was to be won 
had taken shape. In an interview with Farini, the newly-appointed 
governor of Emilia, he disclosed his plans. He requested to be 
allowed to make use of the volunteers who had served under 
Garibaldi in the late war. “ I would wish,” he told him, “to assemble 
them at Elba. I would form with them a body of two thousand men. 
I would put Garibaldi at their head, and, at the proper moment, I 
would embark them on two or three steamers to carry them to Sicily.” 
But Farini, though ready to assist him with money, had no authority 
to deal with such a proposal ; the matter must be taken to head- 
quarters. To headquarters Crispi went. December saw him at 
Turin endeavouring to get Cavour’s support for his project. But 
Cavour would not commit himself. If the scheme succeeded, well 
and good! Cavour would know the exact moment at which to step 
in and skim off the cream for his royal master. If the scheme failed! 
—why, the less one had to do with any friend of Mazzini the better. 
Disgusted with the delays by which Cavour sought to evade a definite 
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answer, Crispi resolved to wait no longer. Betaking himself to Genoa, 
he applied to Garibaldi, who had retired in ill-humour to Caprera. 
The veteran leader, fascinated by a scheme which appealed at once 
to his hatred of the Bourbons and his love of adventure, threw him- 
self eagerly into the work of organisation. Summoning around him 
his old comrades, before the end of April he had gathered together 
a motley band of various nationalities. By means of private sub- 
scriptions the necessary funds were provided. The preparations for 
the rash undertaking were quickly made and the day fixed for de- 
parture. But suddenly, to Crispi’s disgust, a spirit of hesitation began 
to spread among the leaders ; the news from Sicily was conflicting. 
In a last council of the chiefs it was resolved to defer a definite 
decision until a further meeting. The day arrived ; the leaders were 
gathered together ; the future of Sicily, the future of Italy, though 
they knew it not, hung on their votes. Starting to his feet, Crispi 
declared that he had lately received secret despatches from Sicily 
before which their doubts must fade away into nothingness. “Sicily 
had arisen, the revolutionary movement was gradually spreading ; 
Palermo had given the signal ; she was in arms and awaited her 
liberators !” When to his words was added corroboration from the 
despatches, themselves, all hesitation flew away ; it was decided to 
start on the morrow. Needless to add, the despatches were forgeries 
—the handiwork of Crispi. 

The tourist, ignorant of the affairs of Italy, whom the early days 
of May 1860 saw lingering at Genoa, would have found there matter 
to excite his curiosity. In his walks through the city he would have 
come upon many a little knot of grim, travel-stained individuals, whose 
red shirts and wide felt hats gave them a picturesque appearance, 
well in keeping with their reckless bearing. In their faces, tanned 
by sun and scarred by wounds, he would have read the traces of an 
excitement of which their vigorous choruses were but the feeble ex- 
pression. Nor would he have failed to notice that, while the 
inhabitants greeted them with effusion, the police appeared osten- 
tatiously oblivious of their presence. But on the morning of May s, 
the inquisitive tourist would have searched for these interesting 
strangers in vain ; not a redshirt was to be seen on the streets of 
Genoa ; had the earth opened and swallowed them, their disappear- 
ance could not have been more complete. All day long the sun 
blazed down on Genoa ; men panted at their work and yearned for 
night and its cool darkness. At last it came ; the sun slowly disap- 
peared ; the stars began to show faintly in the evening sky ; from the 
sea a cool, refreshing breeze came sweeping in over the tired city ; 
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men paused from their labours and breathed a sigh of thankfulness 
for the close of a trying day ; the hum of work gave place to the 
hum of gossip ; on the Piazza Carlo Felice a band began to play. 
Thither the inquisitive tourist would most naturally turn his steps. 
But, had he only known it, he might have found, dawdling about the 
harbour, a little band of the picturesque redshirts for whom he had 
looked so vainly in the morning. Lying about on the ground, they 
seemed the embodiment of the national indolence. Occasionally, per- 
haps, they would cast a reproachful glance at two large steamers whose 
preparations for departure broke the stillness settling down on the 
harbour; but for .the most part their surroundings appeared to 
interest them but little. Night gradually came down; the hum of 
gossip ceased; the band gave over their exertions ; their audience 
went home tobed. But still the redshirts lay stretched out along the 
quays, seemingly too lazy to take the trouble of moving. The night 
deepened and began to slowly pass away into dawn ; no sound broke 
the silence of the harbour save the dull throbbirg of the engines on 
the two steamers, now almost ready for departure. Suddenly the 
first faint quiver of sunrise appeared in the sky; straightway, as 
though yielding to the touch which used to awake Memnon, the 
recumbent forms started into active life. Two boats lay moored 
alongside the quay ; to fillthem was but the work of a moment ; 
there were no oars ; but willing hands supplied their place ; the two 
steamers were quickly boarded ; before they could grasp the situation 
the captains found themselves prisoners and the crews that they had 
acquired new masters. 

Such was the coup d’état by which Crispi and his fellows procured 
for themselves the necessary means of transport. <A short distance 
from Genoa the main body of the Garibaldians awaited their daring 
comrades. The embarkation was speedily effected, and these red- 
shirted evangelists of liberty set forth for the field of their missionary 
labours. Though unconscious of it, they were the modern edition of 
the old military orders. The distance separating them from the Tem- 
plars is but the distance between the nineteenth and twelfth centuries. 
The watchwords were changed; the fiery zeal remained. Strong in this, 
they went forth to preach their gospel and to evolve from a wild and 
haphazard expedition events among the most momentous of the 
century. On their subsequent fortunes it is unnecessary to dwell ; they 
have become a matter of common history and have fittingly crowned 
the story of an island which had seen Guiscard, with his handful of 
Normans, expel the Saracens. In the meteoric campaign that fol- 
lowed their landing Crispi bore his part, and rendered no small service 
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to his general ; his fiery eloquence swelled the ranks of the Gari- 
baldians with many a volunteer; while to his knowledge of Palermo, 
which enabled them to cut the royal forces in two, was largely due 
the success of their attack on that town. But in the ré/e of fighter 
Crispi was wasted ; his powers of administration marked him out 
for more difficult work. As a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, he assisted vigorously in the process of reorganisation, so 
imperatively demanded by the centrifugal tendencies of every revolu- 
tion. Harassed and bewilderd by the moves and countermoves of 
the delicate game in which Cavour and Mazzini were endeavouring 
to checkmate each other, Garibaldi turned to his subordinate for 
advice. Crispi’s answer came prompt and decided—‘ As to the 
form of government, the nation shall decide.” It was in pursuance 
of this object that, with his own hand, he drew up the question 
submitted to the popular vote: ‘‘ Does the people wish that Italy be 
one and indivisible, with Victor Emmanuel as constitutional King, 
and after him his legitimate descendants?” In the universal “ Yes” 
which came rolling in from the ballot boxes, Crispi the republican 
passed away for ever. 


II. 


With the year 1861 began the second period of Crispi’s life. The 
véle of conspirator was laid aside for that of deputy. The republican 
who had declared that “kings will never do aught for the people; 
whose enemy they have ever been, will ever be,” was henceforth to 
assist in consolidating a monarchical form of government. The incon- 
sistency, if inconsistency there were, was not that of the vacillating 
time-server, but the noble inconsistency of the man who is alive and 
open to the varying currents of life ; a stagnant pool is always per- 
fectly consistent ; its opinion never alters. The inconsistency, how- 
ever, is less real than apparent. Crispi had formerly desired a 
republic because through it alone he had believed it possible to 
thrust out the foreign sovereigns who kept Italy partitioned and 
prevented her unity ; it was as a means rather than as an end that 
he regarded it. But the events of 1859-60 had shown him possi- 
bilities previously invisible. Not only was it possible to reach the 
goal under a monarchy, but this had become the only means of so 
doing. It did not need his political acumen to see that the centrali- 
sation, so necessary for a country whose past had been one long 
process of disintegration, was more likely to be obtained under a 
national king than under any republican system, even if such were 
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possible. But, when to his own convictions was added the unani- 
mous voice of his country, he accepted, once for all, her decision. 
The people had called Victor Emmanuel to reign over them ; 
Crispi was far too good a democrat to oppose the will of the people 
(especially when it coincided with his own), or deny their right to 
choose their form of government. In the House of Savoy he saw at 
once the elected of the people and the guardians of Italian unity. 
To them, accordingly, he transferred his undivided allegiance. As 
might be expected, he had soon to face the ugly names of “ traitor ” 
and “deserter” from the lips of his former friends, the Mazzinists. 
His answer was given in the tract, “ Monarchy or Republic,” 
addressed to Mazzini. “ You would have wished,” he told his former 
master, “to see me enter the Palace Carignan, distrustful and sus- 
picious, concealing my old flag and threatening to unfurl it at the first 
opportunity. Such a mode of action would have been repugnant to 
my conscience. I would not have been willing to hide the conspirator 
under the garb of the legislator. For me an oath is a serious act. 

. It is unworthy of an honourable man to offer himself in the 
temple of the laws, to swear to respect them, with the mental 
reservation of becoming foresworn as soon as a fitting occasion 
arises. . . . I shall never consent to serve my country under such 
conditions. Iam not willing, I ought not, to sacrifice for her my 
honour. If the constitution is imperfect we must improve it. But 
to erect barricades and beat each other is a bad way of bringing 
about such a consummation. Let us improve it by enlightening our 
consciences, by making the principles to which we desire the laws of 
the State to conform triumphant at the ballot boxes. You preach 
insurrection ; I preach freedom of debate, liberty of the press, and 
liberty of public meeting.” 

Such was Crispi’s explanation of his new position. In it lies the 
secret of his parliamentary life. The change that had been wrought 
in him was one of means, not ends. He was still the Radical, with 
whom the people’s welfare was the leading consideration. Victor 
Emmanuel was for him only “the first citizen of Italy, the supreme 
chief of the national unity.” In the struggle for reform the 
people could still count him among their leaders. But, with the fall 
of the Bourbons, the nature of that struggle had changed. It was no 
longer the internecine conflict of liberty against foreign despotism, 
but the more temperate contest between the claims of the many and 
the few, for whose decision less violent processes had been provided. 
That he intended to avail himself to the uttermost of the weapons 
thus furnished by the constitution, Crispi soon showed. Ministers 
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quickly learned to dread the fierce tongue whose attacks were both 
savage and incessant. Conscious of his own powers, he had no hesi- 
tation in either forming or expressing his opinion. Though seated at 
first among the followers of Garibaldi, he was too independent to owe 
allegiance to any leader. It was not long before he gave his colleagues 
a foretaste of what they might expect. A fellow-deputy wished to 
know with what party Crispi intended to throw in his lot. “You 
will identify yourself with Mazzini?” “No!” “ With Garibaldi?” 
“No!” “To what party, then, will you belong?” “TI shall belong 
to Crispi.” Insignificant at first in point of numbers, the section 
led by Crispi was, like another celebrated fourth party, rendered 
formidable by the ability of its leader. For the “ Piedmontese 
bureaucrats” he had no mercy. Ministry made way for ministry ; but 
each alike found in him an implacable enemy, whose hostility occupied 
a prominent place in their death-bed moments. Gradually his in- 
fluence extended itself ; in 1865 he was elected Vice-President of the 
Chamber ; two years later he became the recognised leader of the 
Left. With Garibaldi’s various attempts on Rome he had always 
shown an active sympathy. It was to him, accordingly, that the country 
turned in the excited autumn of 1867 ; with one voice it demanded 
him as minister. But Victor Emmanuel was not prepared to break with 
Napoleon, and Menabrea was summoned as Ratazzi’s successor. In 
the fierce attacks to which Garibaldi’s arrest at Figline exposed the 
new minister Crispi led the van. Nor did his hostility abate with time ; 
the savagery and continuity with which he assaulted the position of 
the Government reached their culminating point in the session of 1869. 
But, though it cannot be denied that Crispi’s language has often been 
both extravagant and unjust, some excuse for its violence at this period 
may be found in the anxieties and troubles of his private life. 

Since 1861 he had resumed the profession which he had been 
forced to relinquish after his flight from Sicily twelve years before. 
By dint of close and steady application, he at length succeeded in 
establishing a comfortable practice at Turin ; but the transfer of the 
seat of Government to Florence deprived him of his clients and 
obliged him to begin all over again his struggle for a livelihood. 
Resolutely he faced it ; by degrees he regained his position at the 
Bar, only to find it once more slipping away from him when Rome 
replaced Florence as the capital. ‘To add to his anxieties, his home- 
life was of the most unsatisfactory character. His wife was a daughter 
of the people. She had borne unflinchingly the poverty of his early 
days, for with poverty she had been acquainted from her birth. 


Through the hardships of the Sicilian campaign she had accompanied 
X2 
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her husband without a murmur. At Catalafimi she had been 
conspicuous, in the thick of the fight bringing courage to the 
strong and succour to the wounded. But, unfortunately, she found 
prosperity a severer trial. It was easy for her husband to re-assume 
the position into which he had been born. For him, it was but to 
return to the life which had been his by right of birth and education. 
For her, however, her new fortunes were an unknown world, wherein 
she had never set foot. She suffered the usual fate of women who 
have been taken out of their class. After the success of the Sicilian 
revolution she found herself, as was natural, an object of general 
attention. The survivors of “The Thousand” presented her with 
a diamond cross ; her services to the State were rewarded with a 
pension, and the King himself favoured her with a gracious recep- 
tion. Such unwonted honours were too much for the poor ex- 
washerwoman. Fortune’s frowns she had known how to bear ; her 
smiles intoxicated with their sweetness. The sudden rise from in- 
significance to importance, from poverty to affluence, turned the 
head of the Savoyarde peasant. She began to give herself ridicu- 
lous airs, and, in her efforts to appear well suited for her new sur- 
roundings, exhibited a complete travesty of the manners of good 
society. Nor was this all. She speedily developed the most extra- 
vagant habits. Crispi’s hardly won earnings were lavished on the 
sudden whims of a fancy whose dictates she had lost the power of 
resisting. As long as her loss of self-control manifested itself only 
in the purchase of the finery usually attendant on female vanity, her 
husband might have borne with it; but when one day he returned 
home and found her very much the worse from drink matters reached 
acrisis. Leaving her straightway, he took refuge in the house of an 
old friend, Giorgio Tamajo. It so happened that Tamajo had been 
one of the two witnesses present at the informal ceremony which 
Crispi had now such good reason to regret. As accessory, he had 
been able to view the proceedings with a more critical eye than 
either of the principals, and recognise the fact that they did not 
constitute a legal marriage. Finding all efforts on his part to bridge 
over the domestic chasm worse than useless, he enlightened the 
quondam lovers as to the true nature of the tie which bound them. 
Rosalie Montmasson was Rosalie Montmasson still ; no marriage 
contract had ever turned her into Madame Crispi ; at most there 
had been buta simple promise, from which her own behaviour 
had now absolved her supposed husband. Crispi eagerly grasped 
the chance of freedom. Poor Rosalie Montmasson accepted it with 
less unmixed satisfaction. It was only by dint of threats and en- 
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treaties skilfully combined that she was brought to recognise her 
position and retire into seclusion on an allowance from her old lover. 
She still lives at Rome ; she stiJl wears her diamond cross—the echo 
from her youth. She still watches Crispi from afar, and hopes for a 
day when past feelings may be revived. Seclusion has restored to 
her the peace of mind and self-control which she could never have 
found in contact with a society for which she was unfitted. 

It might have been expected that henceforth Crispi would give 
his undivided attention to political life; that his late experiences 
would consign him to a lonely future. But within a year he was 
entering once more into similar relations. He had made Rosalie 
Montmasson’s acquaintance in a prison cell; it was characteristic of 
his changed fortunes that he should first see the new lady of his 
choice in a Sicilian drawing-room, where he was the chief guest of 
the evening. He was chatting with a group of acquaintances when 
he heard a female voice behind him asking impatiently to be shown 
Francesco Crispi, ‘‘the brave soldier, the skilful politician, the re- 
nowned orator, &c.” Crispi has never been wanting in a due 
recognition of his own qualities; this community of appreciation, 
especially when it found female voice, excited his interest. Without 
turning he managed, by the aid of a looking-glass, to identify the 
speaker. ‘That she was young, pretty, and graceful his eyes speedily 
assured him ; that she was intelligent her late speech had conclu- 
sively proved. On inquiry, he learned that she was the widowed 
daughter of a Sicilian magistrate. A few months later he met her 
with her father at Rome, and before the end of the year she had 
accepted the position of his wife. 

The year 1876 saw the Left carried into power at last. Crispi 
had long been recognised as their most active leader, and by his 
efforts had in no small degree contributed to their victory. General 
expectation entrusted him with the task of forming a Cabinet. But 
the disfavour with which he was regarded in high quarters caused 
him to be passed over. The more moderate Deprétis was preferred, 
and in the new ministry not even a portfolio was assigned to Crispi. 
Such neglect was a bitter experience for a man whose consciousness 
of his own abilities rendered him eager after power. It seemed as if 
he were destined to play no more conspicuous part than that of a 
snatcher of political chestnuts from the fire. With Garibaldi, he had 
procured a kingdom for Victor Emmanuel ; for his reward he had nar- 
rowly escaped arrest at the hands of the “ Piedmontese bureaucrats.” 
He had led the Opposition to their long-deferred victory, and, in their 
hour of triumph, found himself passed over and ignored. As some 
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slight alleviation, however, to his disappointment, he was elected to 
the Presidential chair in the new Parliament, and afforded an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his powers of management. The result, it must 
be confessed, was not always such as to give satisfaction. Though 
his impartiality was unquestionable, his nature was too impetuous 
and passionate for a position where coolness and urbanity were so 
indispensable. On one occasion, finding that the speakers chosen to 
criticise an important bill were not in their places at the hour fixed, 
he refused to wait for them, and, declaring the debate closed, passed 
on to the next business. As might be expected, the absent deputies 
were highly indignant at such treatment ; but the public supported 
the President, and approved of his sharp protest against the unpunc- 
tuality of their representatives. The following year saw him taking 
the tour through Europe which, at the time, gave rise to such 
comment in political circles. Recognising the foreign influences 
affecting Italy, he wished to study the European situation at head- 
quarters ; Bismarck, Gambetta, Lord Derby, and Count Andrassy 
were visited in turn. When to his popularity with the country, and 
the proof of confidence recently shown him by the Chamber, was 
added the importance derived from these visits, it was found impos- 
sible to keep him from office any longer. A ministerial crisis un- 
expectedly arose with regard to the secrecy of the telegraph; the 
ministry resigned. In the new Cabinet the Portfolio of the Interior 
was entrusted to Crispi ! 

Thus, after many buffetings of fortune, it seemed as if Crispi 
had at length reached port. By his own unaided exertions, and 
despite the hostility of his Sovereign, he had won his way into the 
foremost rank. He might fairly hope that his eventful career had 
been crowned once for all, and that a long period of useful activity 
as minister lay before him. In reality, fortune had reserved till now 
her most cruel blow ; his future, at the very moment =m it seemed 
assured, was buried again in gloom. 

When, in 1872, Crispi had married the Signora Capellani, the 
scruples of the lady had been satisfied with a purely religious cere- 
mony. Her husband, afraid to excite attention and arouse the 
jealousy of Rosalie Montmasson by a civil marriage, had hitherto 
postponed legalising their union. But now that he had become one 
of the chief men in the State he felt that conformity to the laws 
should be delayed no longer. Accordingly, the necessary legal for- 
malities were duly complied with, and the previous ceremony sup- 
plemented by a civil one. Unfortunately, in so doing, Crispi had 
furnished his enemies with a weapon which they were not slow to 
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turn against him. The exact nature of his relations with Rosalie 
Montmasson were known only to one or two. It was supposed that 
the ceremony at Malta constituted a‘ legal marriage, and on this 
foundation a charge of bigamy was built up against the new minister. 
Popular feeling rose indignantly at this grave scandal. Crispi found 
the sweets of power, gained through such years of struggle, turning to 
ashes in his mouth. His political career seemed ended just as it had 
begun to open before him. Resolved to quit public life for ever, he 
sent in his resignation, and turned to face the legal proceedings com- 
menced against him. “Italy,” he wrote bitterly to a friend, “ has 
few men capable of serving her ; she does not know how to protect 
them against the attacks of the envious and mediocre, who them- 
selves never give offence to anyone.” After two months’ investigation, 
the civil‘correctional tribunal at Naples delivered judgment, and fully 
sustained Giorgio Tamajo’s estimate of the value of the ceremony of 
1854. It found that no legal matrimonial engagement had taken place, 
and ordered the proceedings for bigamy to be stayed. Crispi was 
free to return to his old life. But though he might appear once 
more in the Chamber, he could not take up again the thread of his 
career exactly where he had dropped it. The injury done him by the 
schemes of his enemies was of too far-reaching a character to be 
so easily disposed of. Another man would have shrunk from facing 
a public sentiment so hostile, and seen, in his sixty years, a valid 
reason for retiring from the struggle. Not so Crispi! With the same 
dogged resolution with which he had in previous years set himself 
to regain a position at the Bar, he now applied himself to the 
recovery of his lost popularity. Resuming his prominent place in the 
parliamentary debates, he asserted himself with the defiant arrogance 
to be expected from his nature and situation. “Go, sit with the 
Right,” cried an indignant deputy to him one day, after he had been 

venting his spleen against the Left for their desertion of him. “ Your 
cries matter little to me,” was the retort, “I know what place befits 

me. I shall take it when I please. Let you try and do as much.” 

The stormy scenes reached a climax at last, and Crispi sent in 

his resignation as deputy. “If the ministry,” he explained, ‘‘ share 

in the ideas of the Left, they can carry them into execution without 

me ; if they do not share in them, all my enemies will declare me 

the sole obstacle to the regular march of government.” Italy is the 

land of wonders ; she has enriched the world with countless trea- 

sures ; she has even given it a sensitive politician. To the British 

mind there is something singularly attractive in this mode of facing a 

charge of obstruction. What delightful sizaplicity would be im- 
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ported into parliamentary warfare if a similar sensibility might be 
counted upon to pervade all sections of politicians alike! But “let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” In Crispi’s case, 
however, his extreme sensibility carried him further. Having dictated 
his resignation, it straightway insisted on its reconsideration as soon 
as a flattering vote of the Chamber had suggested the advisability 
of such a step. To be accessible to external influences is surely the 
first duty of the democrat. Though so acute, his dread of a charge 
of obstruction did not prevent Crispi from forming one of the 
Pentarchia—a coalition of the various “caves” of the Left but 
feebly held together by their common object, the overthrow of 
Deprétis. The minister, however, declined to be overthrown ; and 
before long Crispi’s natural independence carried him away from 
“the council of generals without soldiers.” Gradually he found 
himself regaining his lost popularity. In 1885 he was chosen, in his 
professional capacity, to represent Italian interests before the Court 
of Aix in a case of international importance. A year later, after 
the Italian defeat at Dogali, the country turned to him, as it had 
turned twenty years before, and demanded that he should be sum- 
moned to the counsels of the King. Once again royal prejudices 
stood in the way ; and once again royal prejudices were forced to 
yield to the inexorable necessities of the situation. Humbert I. 
found himself, as his father had done before him, unable to ignore 
any longer the claims of the old ex-Mazzinist. The year 1887 saw 
Crispi included once more in the ministry. In the struggle with 
fortune, ability and perseverance had scored one more victory ! 


III. 


Twenty-six years after his first entrance into parliamentary life, 
and ten years after his political career had seemed irretrievably 
ruined, Crispi had re-established himself in the front rank. It might 
perhaps have been imagined that he would have declined to serve 
under a chief whom he had himself, not many years before, accused 
of “living on hypocrisy and lies” and “ perpetually increasing the 
number of his courtiers by favours and corruption.” But Irish 
patriots must not expect to command a monopoly of the waters of 
Lethe, and the value of political hostilities or friendships may be 
discovered even without the assistance of manifestos and Committee 
Room No. 15. Three months after Crispi’s entrance into the Cabinet, 
Deprétis died : Crispi stepped into the vacant leadership. Since then 
he has been regarded as the man for the situation, and, till his recent 
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fail, held the helm of power practically without intermission. At the 
outset of his ministerial career he was threatened by a serious danger in 
the hostility of his royal master. Humbert I. shared his father’s dislike 
of the ex-republican. On one occasion matters nearly came to a crisis 
between them. In his official capacity, Crispi received an invitation 
to dinner at the Quirinal. The wives of the other ministers were 
included in their husbands’ honours ; but Madame Crispi was passed 
over unnoticed. Blazing with rage at this insult he sought the royal 
secretary. “Tell her Majesty, that if amends are not made to Madame 
Crispi by this evening, within forty-eight hours a republic is pro- 
claimed in Italy ”—a very foolish speech if a mere empty threat, a 
very wicked one if not. But it had the desired effect; the King 
interposed, and royal prudery gave way to political exigencies. It 
was not likely that the disfavour with which the Court regarded him 
would be diminished by this little incident. He set himself to 
remove it, and looked around for an ally whose good opinion would 
assure his position against all the schemes of his enemies. In the 
favour of Bismarck he saw the means of perpetuating his power. At 
an interview with the German Chancellor at Varzin for the purpose 
of effecting some alterations in the terms of the Triple Alliance, so 
skilfully did he play upon the weaknesses of his fellow-statesman, 
that the grim absolutist resolved to cast the egis of his protection 
before the path of the oid ex-Mazzinist. Henceforth Crispi had 
nothing to fear from the Italian Court. 

As a necessary consequence of his German friendship, Crispi has 
often been accused of Gallophobism ; but if we are to judge, not 
merely from his public utterances, but from the far more weighty 
testimony of his private letters, this charge is as unfounded as many 
others from which he has suffered. In 1881, when public feeling in 
Italy was much excited against France owing to her occupation of 
Tunis, Crispi alone had the courage to openly declare that ‘‘ France 
had done much for Italy.” A few months later, ina letter to a friend, 
“IT am opposed,” he wrote, “to everything which might seem offen- 
sive to our neighbours, and my chief desire is to see Italy maintaining 
the best relations with them. I keep far from my spirit all thought 
of a war of offence. I would wish Italy to confine herself within her 
frontiers, busy herself with her own affairs, and become an element 
of peace for Europe.” Nor have his sentiments changed in the 
course of years. In 1887 he could write to the same friend, “I love 
all peoples as I love all men. I feel for them neither hate, nor 
resentment, nor need of revenge either in my private or my public cha- 
racter.” Since at the time of penning these letters Crispi could have 
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had no reason to expect that they would ever see the daylight of 
publicity, their language merits no small amount of attention when 
we seek to discover the real feelings of the Italian ex-premier 
towards France. In our own foreign politics, Crispi has occupied a 
less conspicuous place than in those of our neighbours ; but he has 
not forgotten that, when all other countries rejected him, he found 
with us an asylum. Of the value of England’s friendship he is fully 
sensible, and it is worthy of note that when, in 1882, Mr. Gladstone 
invited the assistance of Italy in an Egyptian settlement, he exerted 
himself to the utmost, though in vain, to bring his countrymen to 
appreciate the advantages which could be derived from such a 
step. , 
In these days of interviewers and reminiscences, the private life 
of any personage is apt to procure more attention than the public, 
and to close a sketch of any individual without some details of the 
manner in which he disposes of his twenty-four hours would be 
to rob curiosity of its choicest morsels. For the power which 
his position conferred on him Crispi cares a great deal; for its 
ceremonies and honours he cares but little. In the midst of his 
own family circle he finds the calm pleasures which his stormy past 
has earned so hardly. All his life he has been dominated by a 
passion for hard work, and has seemed to draw from ceaseless 
activity an almost inexhaustible supply of health. Latterly, however, 
he has been forced to recognise the stealthy hand of time, and has 
suffered from gout and other disorders. Nevertheless, he still 
rises at six in the morning, occupies two hours over his toilette, 
and works with his private secretaries from eight to ten, when he 
breakfasts with his family. Even then, however, his work follows 
him, and the intervals of conversation are given over to an exami- 
nation of the morning’s telegrams. Breakfast over, he adjourns to 
his study for the day’s labours, which engage him till the cool of the 
evening, when he drives out with his daughter. At seven he dines, 
and half-an-hour’s after-dinner nap ushers the way to a social 
reunion, in which Crispi is never tired of telling those who care to 
hear it the story of his Sicilian experiences. At ten he retires to his 
work, and remains invisible for the rest of the night. 

In the domain of thought, as in that of politics, Crispi has 
ranged himself under the banner of liberty. To himself the cere- 
monies of religion offer little that is attractive ; but his family enjoy 
perfect freedom in following the dictates of their convictions. 
On the burning problem of the Papacy he has adopted the position 
most thoroughly in keeping with Liberal principles, and there- 
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fore the most difficult in the present state of the question. ‘We 
shall protect worship in its different forms,” he declared at Palermo 
in 1883, “because we deem that a society cannot exist without 
religion.” But he distinguishes very decidedly the temporal from the 
spiritual power. “It would be a mistake,” he continued, “ after 
having made Rome our capital, after having reduced the Pope’s 
temporal power to merely his sacerdotal functions, to allow it to be 
re-established under another name. . . . Since 1870 the Pope 
is no longer a temporal sovereign, but only the supreme chief of the 
spiritual authority of the Church.” ‘That eventually, as education 
spreads and time heals the wounds not yet closed, the solution of 
the difficulty will be in the direction here pointed out by Crispi 
can hardly be doubted ; but he can scarcely hope to see it. On 
October 4 he entered on his seventy-second year. His long public 
career has brought him the keenest pleasure possible to statesmen, 
and yet one more usually enjoyed by their children and grand- 
children than by the statesmen themselves. He has had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the steady diffusion, and in many cases 
final victory, of the principles which he has persistently advocated 
ever since his entrance into the Chamber. When, two years ago, 
Mr. Gladstone visited Italy he found there “‘a free press, free speech, 
free worship, and freedom of person, with every sign of a vigorous 
municipal life replacing the stagnant uniformity of a despotism both 
local and central.” It is thus that Francesco Crispi has written his 
individuality across the life of his country. 

H. J. ALLEN. 
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A VILLAGE OBITUARY. 


HEN a man of wealth or the holder of a distinguished name 
shuffles off this mortal coil obituary paragraphs regarding 
him are inserted in the newspapers, and the public is supposed to 
take an interest in the facts of his life. Yet most frequently it happens 
that these recorded facts, displayed to their utmost advantage, appear 
no more than the tritest array of commonplaces, the truth being that 
the wealth itself and the social position which gave the dead mana 
claim to regard have raised him above exactly those troubles and 
vicissitudes which make a life interesting. The history of the family 
in the castle, it is true, probably contains interest enough if one goes 
sufficiently far back for it, back to the days of its early risks and 
struggles and first emergence from obscurity. But under every second 
thatch-roof of the village in the glen below, the elements of romance lie 
closer to hand. There the real tragedy and comedy of life are being 
acted at the present hour. The folk live closer to hope and fear ; their 
paths are less safe-guarded and secure ; and a step aside either way is 
enough to alter the aspect, perhaps to bring about the catastrophe, of a 
life. Only a little patience is needed in most cases to discover dramatic 
point, frequently strange and thrilling enough, in the life-history of 
each individual. In such a spot every gable-end, hedge-nook, and 
turn of a wall has its story, one presently begins to find out. To 
the grev-beards of the village, it appears, hardly a dyke-corner or a 
coppice-end is without its pregnant memory, so many are the tellable 
events which accumulate in a quiet backwater of life even within the 
recollection of a single generation. An illustration of this fact is 
seen in the passage in “ Tam o’ Shanter” in which every bush-clump, 
ford, and heap of stones passed by the homeward-galloping roysterer 
is made to bring to mind a weird story. Frequently all that remains 
to chronicle the long tragedy of a life-time is some such mute monu- 
ment ; and a curious and true light upon the virtues and vices of 
humble life is thrown sometimes by its deciphering. 
A memorial of this sort, overlooking the lochside strath which 





once belonged to his race, is all that is left now of old John C . 
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His cottage stood too near to a pheasant covert to be trusted to un- 
known tenants; hardly therefore had the old man been laid to 
rest in the quiet kirkyard of the parish when the laird of the sur- 
rounding estate got the small freehold into his own hands, and now 
all that remains of the little thatched dwelling is a scattered heap of 
stones. A humble enough little dwelling it was ; no more thana 
“ but and ben,” with a diminutive bedroom which had once been a 
milk-house, and a narrow byre for the keeping of a cow. But there 
was a pathetic interest about it, memories of quiet love and sorrow, 
the associations of patient years ; and it is difficult to look now upon 
the desolate spot without a vague feeling of regret. The scattered 
stones themselves are eloquent with memories. Was not every one 
of them carried up from the bed of the burn below by John himself, 
sixty odd years ago, when he was building the cottage for his home ? 
A labour of delight it was, with a tender thought in every lift ; for, when 
the cosy nest should be finished, was he not to bring hither a certain 
gentle sweetheart, a maid at mention of whom the old men of the 
village shake their heads thoughtfully yet? Often, they say, she came 
here shyly and watched him at his work. The spot is secluded and 
hidden from prying eyes. Long quiet talks, like the happy twitter- 
ings of the nesting blackbirds in the coppice near, there must have 
been between the two over the house-building. What were the 
words of their talk? As well ask what the blackbirds’ happy twitter- 
ings are about as the nest-making goes forward so busily under 
the spruce-branches. Day after day the work grew, and day after 
day she came and watched its progress, till the nook already, that 
pleasant May-time sixty years ago, must have grown full of memo- 
ries for them. In the evening, it is still remembered, they used 
to go away together down the field-path, under the high beech 
hedges and through the yellow-flowering whin, to the village, where 
her people lived ; and lover-like enough they seemed, and loth 
to part, as the gloaming deepened and their steps grew slower 
together at the foot of the hill. Yet she did not marry him after 
all. 

The story is unforgotten yet in the village, and the other day, 
when the old man was buried, among the little knots of people coming 
home from the kirkyard it was spoken about once more. 

The cottage had just been finished: the last sheaf of thatch had 
been laid on and trimmed, and John was seeing after the necessary 
furniture to put inside, and digging the well, when an eastern epidemic, 
like a destroying angel, passed over the face of the country. The 
cities, with their evil atmosphere and jaded population, naturally 
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suffered most, but the rural districts were not exempt, and of those 
who succumbed in the neighbourhood here were John’s grandfather 
and his two uncles. The grandfather had been something of a miser 
and curmudgeon, living like the meanest hind, and grudging every 
farthing he was forced to spend ; but he was come of an ancient 
yeoman stock, who had held property in the place for centuries, and 
by his death and that of his two eldest sons John suddenly found 
himself the representative of his family and master of some two 
thousand acres of the best land in the parish. A strange turn of 
fortune for the humble cottage-builder, and one to make searching 
proof of his qualities. Alas! of the demands of his new position only 
one was made, and that was at once crucial and fatal. 

A decent interval for mourning had been allowed to elapse, and 
the new heir, making suitable provision for the rest of his family, was 
about to enter on possession of the roomy farmhouse, which had been 
the residence of the old laird, and to install there as mistress his 
gentle betrothed, when a tragic circumstance occurred. It was a 
quiet Saturday night. John and his future bride had wandered 
in the still of the evening for an hour together among the fields, and 
as the dusk fell and the stars were coming out he had “seen” her 
home. He was lingering in his mother’s doorway, loth to enter while 
the spell of the night was still upon him, when suddenly, turning into 
the cottage garden from the road below, appeared his brother Robert. 

The two brothers had always presented a contrast. Much slighter 
in build, in place of the blue eyes and warm brown skin of his elder 
brother, Robert was pale of complexion and had eyes of jet black. 
Taking by inclination to the smartness and diplomacy of city life, he 
had within the last few months, by his brother’s newly-acquired 
influence, become accountant of a bank in town. Since then his 
graphic accounts of the reliance placed upon him by his superiors had 
impressed the village with a general idea that he was on the high-road 
to success. This, with the general air of man of the world which he 
affected, and a reputation (which he did not discourage) for being 
looked on with favour by the other sex, had got him among the folk 
of the countryside the name of “the King ”—“ King C .” But 
this night, as he came up the garden walk, his accustomed air of 
sprightliness was gone. He was like a fine bird with draggled 
feathers ; his shoulders were bent like those of an old man, and it 
was apparent that something was wrong. Some of the villagers had 
met him on the road, and had noticed thus much ; but this was all 
that they knew. 

Nothing was ever told of the scene by the fireside in the little 
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wayside cottage that night—of the miserable confession which there 
must have been, the horror and fear as the full extent and consequence 
of the misdeed became known. Never a word was spoken on 
the subject by one of the family, and the matter was too painful 
to be made the topic of curious inquiry. It leaked out only long 
afterwards from other sources, as these things are apt to do, 
that the young man had committed a crime which placed him 
in danger of his life. It was a startling story which must have 
been revealed to the little family circle of simple folk. A con- 
siderable speculation in which “the King’s” confident savoir faire 
had involved him had turned out disastrous. To give himself time 
to recover the losses made, to “turn round,” ashe himself put it, 
he had signed bills for alarge amount. The later ventures into which 
he had plunged had proved equally disastrous ; the money was, every 
penny, irretrievably lost, and now the bills were coming due, and the 
names upon them—the miserable secret had tocome out—the names 
upon the bills were forged. 

Here was one of the cases in which tragedy, like some evil 
monster, may suddenly rise under the shining surface of life ; may 
come so near as to make the flesh creep and the heart stop, and yet 
pass away without the world hearing a sound or seeing a twitch of 
the nerves of the threatened victim. No word, as has been said, of the 
scene round the cottage hearth that night was ever spoken outside ; 
but as one after another, in crushing succession, the fatal bills came due 
they were punctually met and paid, till the last weight was cleared off, 
the last bit of incriminating paper destroyed, and the guilty one 
breathed free. The incident made little difference after all to him, 
though naturally he did not return to his situation at the bank. But 
John never entered upon the occupation of his broad inheritance. 
The cottage he had built, he said, would be enough for him after 
all. It had been sufficient for the ambition of his betrothed and 
himself before greater fortune came to them, and they would be no 
less happy there together now. 

But even this dream of modest happiness was not destined to 
come true. 

After the release from his terrible predicament “the King” did 
not at once go away. He remained about the village apparentiy 
without either plans or spirit ; and it was noticed at first that he wore 
something of a furtive and dejected air. Very soon, however, as he 
found that the village folk knew nothing definite regarding his 
escapade, and as the thought of it, which had never oppressed him 
greatly apart from the bodily risk involved, became easier to get rid 
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of, he began to hold up his head again, and to resume the old lordly 
airs which had got him his soubriquet. In his brother’s presence 
only did he remain silent and humble. At all other times, to judge 
from his air and talk, it might have been supposed that he was the 
one who had conferred a favour. 

“A good enough fellow, my brother John,” he would say, 
indulgently, @ propos of some reference in the inn parlour, as he 
treated his friends liberally upon his brother’s money, “ but, you see, 
he knows nothing about the world and the methods of managing 
affairs.” And thus the idea grew among the neighbours that, in 
some unknown manner, “the King” had generously immolated him- 
self for the sake of his family. 

Amengst those who became vaguely impressed with this idea 
was, unfortunately, John’s sweetheart herself. In his desire to save 
“ the King’s” good name, the elder brother had made the fatal 
mistake of withholding from his betrothed the cause of his parting 
with his inheritance. This withholding of confidence, though un- 
consciously perhaps on both their parts, doubtless formed the 
first film of estrangement between them. ‘Then another thing was 
noticed by the villagers, and duly commented on, though, gossip-like, 
nothing was said to the man most closely concerned. During the 
day his work as a dyke-builder frequently took John C to 
distant parts of the parish, and, eager now to make up to some 
extent to his promised wife the loss he had been compelled to inflict 
on her, he wrought vigorously early and late, not sparing himself time 
even to return for the midday meal. 

During these long summer hours, however, “the King” had 
nothing to occupy his time. He might have turned his hand to 
some work, it is true ; many things might have been done in the 
garden, and even dyke-building itself is not an art that needs 
a long apprenticeship. But for occupation of such sort he had a 
strong distaste and something of contempt, which he hardly took 
pains to conceal. He loitered about the village instead, and 
presently, it began to be noticed, took to supplying his brother’s 
absence at the cottage of his betrothed. First he took to loitering 
about the garden there with the girl’s father, then the loitering was 
done with the girl herself, his pasition as her future brother-in-law 
helping greatly, no doubt, the familiarity of their intercourse. He 
was likely to be an interesting companion for a country girl ; he knew 
all about the theatres and the artists’ studios in town, and could 
describe very cleverly how fortunes were to be made on the Steck 
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And thus time ran on, and “the King” had been at home idle 
for some four months. 

At last, one night he informed his brother that he had made up 
his mind to go to America, and begin afresh there. Could John 
lend him enough to pay his passage across, and give him a fair start 
on the other side ? 

It was a severe tax to propose on the eve of a brother’s marriage, 
especially as the character of “loan” was too probably, like many 
similar transactions which had gone before, more figment than 
reality. Nevertheless, out of the last of John’s fortune the money 
was provided, and “the King” went off to secure his passage. 

On the night before sailing he returned to the village to bid his 
friends good-bye. Particularly lordly and gay in spirit he appeared, 
it was afterwards remembered, as he went about in his smart new 
clothes, talking of the great things he was going to do “across 
the little mill-pond, you know.” He did not bid his family good- 
bye that night. He would not require to start before morning, and 
they would “see him off” then. But in the morning, when they 
got up, it was found that “the King” had already gone. The worst 
deed, too, because the most treacherous, of his life, had still to be 
discovered. It was found that in leaving the village he had not 
gone alone. 

When told that his betrothed had fled, and with whom, John’s 
face and lips, they say, became grey as ashes. He turned from his 
informant without a word, busied himself about the work he was 
engaged on till it was finished, and, having settled his affairs, was on 
the way to New York by the packet following that in which the 
fugitives had sailed. 

Travelling was in those days by no means so rapid as it has now 
become, but one might be expected to make the return journey to 
America within three months. It was three years, however, before 
John C—— was seen again. When he did come back to the village, it 
was as another man. ‘Trouble had written deep lines upon his face, 
and there was a graver tenderness than before in the steady look of 
his eyes. The days of his youth, it could be seen, were over; the 
flower of his life had been torn up by the roots, and would blossom 
no more. Scenes like that which must have occurred when the 
brothers came face to face again in the far west, with the knowledge of 
the truth between them, in the presence of the girl so fatally ignorant 
of it, do not leave even the strongest heart unscathed. In a faded 
letter found among John’s papers after his death, there was a reference 
to one terrible scene in which the truth had at last accidentally come to 
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light, and John’s deluded betrothed had at last suddenly become 
aw re of her fatal mistake and of the real character of the brother 
she had preferred. But all the story of that miserable time never 
was known. Seldom afterwards could the chief actor in it be induced 
to speak of his American journey, and never of the matter which had 
occupied him when away. It was only through other channels that 
one or two of the facts came to light. First of all, it appeared, he 
had made certain that his former sweetheart had been actually married 
by the somewhat slippery “ King” ; afterwards he had employed his 
remaining means in seeing the two fairly established in life. ‘The 
greater part, however, of the three years of his absence was never 
accounted for. 

And now he was home again, a lonely man and poor: for his 
mother had died meanwhile, and. of all the great estate which had 
once been his there was nothing left but the humble cottage he had 
built with his own hands. There he took up his abode, and there as 
the years came and went he lived on, a quiet, almost a recluse’s life. 
It was not that he might not have married had he so desired. There 
was more than one comely lass in the district whose eyes turned 
with interest upon the grave blond-bearded man as he passed, and 
who would have been willing enough, so it was said, to fill the empty 
place at his hearth. But he was attracted by none of them, and the 
years went by, and gradually he became an old man. One little 
foible grew up in his mind in his latter days—one thing that came to 
him out of the wreck of his inheritance. His race had been holders 
of land in the parish time out of mind: it is said indeed that they 
could trace their descent back to the younger branch of a noble 
house. In this fact he came to take a certain fixed though silent 
pride, and in order to make sure that the name should not cease to 
be represented, that quite the whole of their ancient possessions 
should not pass away from the race, he left by will his cottage and 
the little piece of ground around it to his eldest nephew, the eldest 
son of the lost sweetheart of his youth. Tragedy, however, seemed 
to attend this purpose as it had attended the rest of his life. The 
old man was not a month dead when the little place was sold by its 
new possessor, and presently all that was left to mark the scene of a 
long life’s memories was a heap of shapeless stones. 

Well was it that the old man was spared the knowledge of this 
indignity that was to come. His last years were probably happy 
enough, haunted though they were by the memory of an o!d regret. 
Few would have guessed that the octogenarian going quietly about 
in his later days, with a kindly word always to answer the greeting of 
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the country folk and a gentle smile for the children, had such a story 
in the background, such a chequering of sunshine and shadow, ot 
tragic love, hope, changed fortunes, and disappointment. Yet his 
was only one life among many, and its episodes are only typical of 
the story which lies everywhere behind apparently commonplace 
existence—the simple-seeming existence even of a far-off Highland 
village. This it is which makes the poetry and the pathos and the 
meaning of rural life to those who have eyes to see and hearts to 
imagine. 
GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


iw these few pages I propose from month to month to express, as 

briefly and as directly as may be, my own personal opinions 
with regard to the drama of the day. I emphatically hold, with M. 
Lemaitre, that all criticism must be in the main the expression of 
the personal opinion of the writer. It is, in fact, that personal opinion 
which gives any criticism its vitality—its truth. To me, as a student 
of the drama for many years and in many parts of the world, the 
present position of the English stage offers aspects of very special 
and of very peculiar interest. It seems as if our drama were passing 
through a crisis which might end in its taking the place which it 
ought by its traditions to hold on the stage of the world. Under 
these circumstances some value may attach to the notes of one whose 
life has been largely devoted to the service of the drama as a student, 
as a critic, and as a worker. 

Since the year began one play has undoubtedly taken a very 
commanding place in public attention. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
“ Dancing-Girl” will almost certainly be the principal play of the 
season : it will probably be the principal play of the year. It 
was talked about in theatrical regions long before it appeared : its 
appearance created almost as much stir in London as the pro- 
duction of a new piece by either Dumas or Sardou. Since the first 
night it has created more attention and aroused more discussion 
than any play produced within the last few years. It has been 
hailed, by some, as the example of a new school, as the first-fruit of 
newer and freer theories of art than those which have hitherto 
swayed our stage. For myself I must say—and I trust that Mr. Jones 
will consider the statement to be as complimentary as I intend to make 
it—that I regard the ‘‘ Dancing-Girl,” as I regarded “Judah,” as a 
very distinct and decided proof of the growing influence of Henrik 
Ibsen in this country. Mr. Jones is, as we all know, an old student 
of Ibsen. In the early days of his dramatic career he put upon the 
stage a version of “The Doll’s Home,” which I much regret that I 
never saw. Such an attempt might well have its influence upon an 
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author’s method ; I think the effect is to be traced through “ Wealth ” 
into the “ Middleman,” from the “ Middleman” to “Judah,” and 
from “Judah” to the “ Dancing-Girl.” The “ Dancing-Girl” is a 
curious blend of many contrasting elements. It is very modern, and 
yet there are very old-fashioned things in it. It is at once very 
realistic and very unreal. It is fix de sitcle—the phrase must be used— 
and “Up to Date”—the phrase may be used—and yet it has episodes 
that must have been venerable stage business when Thespis drove 
his cart afield. If the worship of the ‘‘ Dancing-Girl ” is, as I have 
said elsewhere, eminently “actual,” nothing could be more old- 
fashioned than the solemn imprecations which the Quaker father 
hurls at his degenerate daughter in the ducal halls, and nothing less 
actual than the way in which Mr. Jones allows his Beautiful Pagan to 
be impressed by those imprecations. Such a fille de rire et de blaspheme 
as Drusilla would have been as little perturbed by the father’s fury 
as by the Duke’s ruin. She might possibly have derived some thrills 
of sensation at the scene ; it would have been to her like the colour 
of a dress or the taste of a dish—a sensation, nothing more. 

There is another piece of Drusilla Ives’s conduct which I confess 
puzzles me—that is, her refusal of the Duke’s offer of marriage in 
the secondact. It was, of course, very tempting to the dramatist to 
reproduce the situation of the first act with the parts reversed, and to 
make the Dancing-Girl contemptuously decline the Duke’s hand in 
the very words which he had used to her. Very tempting to do—and 
very effective in the doing ; but is it what Drusilla Ives would have 
done, what the Beautiful Pagan would have done, what a dancing- 
girl, what ¢#e Dancing-Girl would have done? ‘This is the point 
that a realistic dramatist like Mr. Jones is bound to consider. This 
is a point that must be considered in any serious consideration of 
the “Dancing-Girl” as a realistic play. And, honestly, I cannot 
conceive that the Dancing-Girl would have acted in this regard as 
Mr. Jones has made her act. It would, of course, be exquisitely 
pleasurable to a piqued woman to be able, in a measure, to turn the 
tables upon a lover who had refused her, by refusing him. But the 
game was not equal: the retaliation is in no sense complete. 
Drusilla’s real revenge, as Drusilla was quite clever enough to see, 
would have been to accept the Duke’s offer. For a duke, even in 
reduced circumstances, to be rejected by a dancing-girl, would not, 
in the eyes of the world, as it is inthe eyes of the Lady Bawtrys or 
Lady Pope-Roaches and all the rest of them, be a calamity or a 
humiliation. The girl would have everything to gain, the Duke— 
even a “blackguard duke” of the Zrafalgar Square Gazetle—every- 
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thing tolose bythe business. Drusilla Ives, once made Duchess ot 
Guisebury, would have the game in her hands, and the world, er 
world, at her feet. True, the Duke had also the misfortune to be a 
beggar, but that would not have counted for much in the calculations 
of the Beautiful Pagan. A duchess is a duchess, and a dancing-girl 
who can wear a ducal coronet with the Bacchic ivy-leaves would be 
very well able to command all the things that the heart of Drusilla 
Ives most desired. Think what an engagement Mr. Sheriff Harris 
would offer her—think how the name of the Duchess of Guisebury 
would look on a bill—think of the terms she could command in 
America and in the Antipodes ! It might be all very well for the Duke 
to talk of retirement in some little continental town, but the 
dancing-girl duchess could laugh in his face at the church door and 
tell him that she had a better use for her fire-new title than to hide it 
and her beauty and her youth in a dingy continental town. This 
red flower of modern paganism, this exquisite soulless creature, 
stirred by a hunger and thirst for all the beauty and the joy and the 
riches that the world can give, is not the woman to refuse a duke for 
a reason which is almost heroic, when by accepting him she can at 
the same time avenge her old wrong and make her future triumph 
more splendidly secure. 

It must be admitted that the last act is gravely disappointing. It 
is, to begin with, absolutely unnecessary. It is not necessary to 
declare oneself an advocate of the unfinished in art, or to demand 
that a play ending like one of Mr. Henry James’s novels in a fragmen- 
tary conversation on a doorstep, is the ideal of dramatic construction. 
But surely there may be an unnecessary finality in a drama, andthe last 
act of Mr. Jones’s play is an example of unnecessary finality. When 
that animated, exciting act, so brilliant in colour, so full of human life 
and human passion and human piteousness, drifts into the shadow of 
death, when the guests have fled, the great hall deserted, when silence 
and darkness succeed to noise and light, when the self-doomed Duke, 
turning to face the “ Great Perhaps,” finds his hand stayed by the 
touch of the white girl’s hand, then surely the play is at an end. 
What on earth can anyone want more? We know that the Duke will 
not commit suicide, we feel convinced that he will marry his lame 
fairy, that he will “forswear sack and live cleanly,” and build the 
breakwater, and possibly beget an heir to his title. What need have 
we of a whole act to tell us this, to kill off the dancing-girl according 
to the canons of poetic justice, to show the Duke’s friend successfully 
set free from Miss Pope-Roach, and the young engineer successfully 
tied to his Quaker lass? It seems to me to be a blunder, an anti- 
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climax, a serious defect in a most powerful, most impressive, most 
attractive play. 

For when all this is said, when every objection can be raised—and 
after all, what higher tribute can be paid to a play than to consider 
it worthy of the most serious critical consideration one has to give— 
“ The Dancing-Girl” remains, what I have called it, a most powerful, 
most impressive, most attractive play. It is a dramatic event, it is 
also a literary event—things not always inseparable. It marks an 
advance, it sets an example, it animates and encourages. Of cours_ 
it is exceptionally fortunate in the conditions under which it is 
produced. Probably nobody else could have played the Duke of 
Guisebury as Mr. Tree plays him ; could have given a study of the 
“ blackguard duke” at once so delicate and so strong, that Guisebury 
becomes not merely a possibility but a certainty in his hands. A 
little exaggeration is essential to such a study, but exaggeration one 
way would have lowered the Duke at moments to the level of the 
“ penny dreadful” ; the other way, and the right way, it is as dexterous 
as one of Spy’s cartoons in “ Vanity Fair.” Next to Mr. Tree among 
the men comes Mr. Kerr, with his admirable conception of the Duke’s 
friend, so wholly conceived, so perfectly balanced that it is a pleasure 
to see and a pleasure to think of after having seen it. I used to 
consider Noblet’s study of the viveur in “ Paris Fin de Siécle” the 
best thing of its kind I had ever seen, but I am glad to find, for the 
honour of our English stage, that Mr. Kerr can meet him, and beat 
him on his own ground. 

Miss Norreys’s Sibyl Creke is one of the most successful crea- 
tions of this fantastical, clever young actress. It is an exceedingly 
difficult part to play, and less happily rendered might hardly prove 
sympathetic. But Miss Norreys makes it sympathetic in the 
highest degree ; she has interpreted her author with a marvellous 
subtlety which, by lending what one might call a supernatural 
element, a metaphysical element—in the old sense of the word 
metaphysical—makes even the improbability of her appearance on 
the dim staircase in time to stay the Duke’s hand seem the most 
natural, the most inevitable thing in the world. But as to the 
dancing-girl herself, as to Drusilla Ives? Well, Miss Neilson is an 
exceedingly clever actress, rarely gifted by nature. So far as Mr. 
Jones’s heroine is the Beautiful Pagan, she can play the part to per- 
fection. She is beautiful enough, and pagan enough, to satisfy Mr. 
Pater himself. But a dancing-girl she is not, not for one moment, 
as it seems to me. From the time when she essays to show her 
shadow-dance to the Duke in the first act, to the time when she 
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rushes from the ball-room in the third, there is nothing in her 
carriage, in her manner, in her movements which suggests a creature 
to whom dancing is the best thing in the world, a creature who joys 
as much in her own delight in delicate motion as in the knowledge 
of the delight she gives to others. There are dancing-girls and 
dancing-girls, of course, but in the sense which Mr. Jones surely 
means, whose dancing-girl should be the very incarnation of the 
race, Miss Neilson is not a dancing-girl. A dancing-girl who never 
dances, who never really suggests dancing, is surely misnamed. 

To talk of dancing-girls at once suggests the temple of the 
dancing-girl in London, the Gaiety Theatre, where “Carmen up to 
Date ” has just come into its revised edition, and continues to delight 
unwearied admirers, some of whom, I am told, come again and again 
and find undiminished entertainment in the humour of Mr. Lonnon, 
the songs of Miss St. John, and above all, in the dancing of Miss 
Letty Lind and Miss Silvia Grey. Miss Ellen Terry is taking 
lessons, as the newspapers have told us, from Miss Silvia Grey. 
Why should not Miss Neilson follow her example, and turn to the 
dancing-girls of the Gaiety for inspiration in that particular part of 
her rdle? Everyone has heard with great regret of Miss Neilson’s 
illness ; everyone looks forward to welcoming her back to the Hay- 
market stage. But when she does return she will certainly do well 
to put more of the dancing spirit of the dancing-girl into her imper- 
sonation of Drusilla Ives. Half an hour's study of Miss Letty 
Lind would show her what I mean, and would help her to perfect 
her part. As it was, there was nothing in it to suggest to anyone 
who did not know the name of the piece—any foreigner, for example, 
unacquainted with English—that the Duke’s enchanting mistress was 
a dancing-girl at all. We have no Eastern dancing-girls, unhappily, 
in London just now. But it has been recently contended, as I 
think correctly, that the Gaiety dancing is the outcome of the in- 
fluence of the East upon England, and if Miss Neilson is wise she 
will study its dancers. 

I can only compliment Mr. Jerome K. Jerome on “ Woodbarrow 
Farm.” I did not see it when it was originally produced some years 
ago, and when, on the first night, the curtain fell on the first act, I 
felt almost sorry that I had come to see it at all. Not because I did 
not like it, but because I did like it. It had somehow dexterously 
caught the charm of the country life which has such an indefinable, 
hopeless attraction for the confirmed victim of what Stevenson calls 
the “servile life of cities,’ and the charm is very disquieting. I 
sighed for a possibie “ Tusculum, sweet Tusculum ” in some kindly 
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English county. I felt a certain personal delight when the rash 
country lad returned to his farm and his flower-clustered windows 
and his pretty country lass. There are defects in “ Woodbarrow 
Farm.” There are defects in most plays. The hero is not a very 
consistently-conceived character, and much of the construction of 
the piece might be described—I certainly do not say condemned—as 
old-fashioned. But it remains, when all is said and done, an inter- 
esting play, with a great many strong dramatic situations. Much of 
it is well written. _ Much of it is very well played. Mr. Thorn gives 
an excellent study of a gentleman’s gentleman. Mr. Bernard Gould 
plays the country lad admirably, and, as usual, his acting raises an 
interesting question. The young actor is also a young artist: the 
Gould of the stage is the Partridge of the illustrated press : ,which is 
in the end to predominate? It is given to few men to practise two 
arts with success. Any great art demands the single service of a 
lifetime. In most cases, when the double work is attempted, the 
adventurer excels in neither art. Perhaps Mr. Gould may prove an 
exception. 
Some other performances demand brief notice. There was an 
afternoon performance of Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” given at Terry’s 
Theatre, which attracted the attention that anything by Ibsen does, 
happily, attract just now in London. As a close student of Ibsen’s 
work, and a great admirer, I was grateful to anyone who made a 
serious attempt to put Ibsen on our stage. But I was disappointed 
with Miss Marie Frazer’s Nora. It is a terribly difficult part to play, 
and it is hardly fair to criticise it by a single performance. At the 
Strand Theatre Mr. Burnand’s “ Private Inquiry” has given way for 
a revival of “Turned Up,” a piece which is little more than a mere 
pantomime really, but which is exceedingly amusing, and affords Mr. 
Edouin all the opportunities he desires for making his audience 
laugh. But I wished the piece gave a better opportunity for the 
talent of Miss May Whitty, one of the most promising young ac- 
tresses that we have. Her Marjorie in “Our Flat” was cast in the 
best mould of comedy, and she deserves a better chance than Strand 
farce can afford her. Mr. Norman Forbes’s venture at the Globe was 
chiefly noticeable for the dainty dancing of Miss Lily Linfield. 
“Joan of Arc” at the Opera Comique is a delightful Variety Show ; 
“ Maid Marian” at the Prince of Wales’s is a very pretty sylvan 
opera, from Chicago of all places in the world. The attempt to 
stage Monte Cristo to the show at the Avenue was not successful 
Indeed, it was scarcely possible that it should be. An epic ina nut- 
shell is not seriously feasible. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY, 
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THE DYING KNIGHT. 


HE day of sorrow, death, defeat is o’er, 
Closed ere the sinking of the blood-red sun. 
The fierce, fell rage of battle throbs no more, 
And my last fight is sadly lost and won. 
The slowly waning moon sheds fitful light 
On the drear field of battle, heaped with dead— 
On idle armour and the wreck of fight, 
On broken swords, their brightness dull and red. 
Alone, alone I die on this wide heath, 
No help, no hope ; and yet I die content. 
The stiff blood freezes o’er my wound of death : 
But for the Cause my life is gladly spent ; 
For King and Country, all my wounds in front, 
Gladly and proudly give I youth and life. 
Well have I borne me in the battle’s brunt ; 
Not without honour fall I in the strife. 
And so, my heart, 
No moan, no idle moan. 
I’ve played a manly part, 
And I must die alone. P 
Farewell, farewell, 
Farewell to life—and love ! 





And yet, and yet, between me and the skies 
There swims one thought that lends to death a pang : 
They haunt me now, those dear and tender eyes— 
Eyes which I loved as knight, as minstrel sang. 
Thou should’st have hailed thy warrior’s proud return, 
Thou should’st have welcomed back thy victor knight ; 
Now must thou mourn above the funeral urn , 
Of thy lost lover—dying thus to-night. 
Oh, lady, dear ! so loved, my young heart’s queen ! 
Love yields to Death the joys that might have been. 
Could I but see her, hear that voice’s tone 
For the last time, it were such tender bliss ! 
In vain, in vain ! for I must die alone, 
No word from her, no touch, no last long kiss ! 
Farewell, farewell, 
Farewell to life and love! 
Dearest, we two must meet 
There, there, above. 
Farewell! Farewell! 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 











































TABLE TALK. 


THE JEws IN EvuROPE. 


F™, things are more remarkable than the manner in which, for 

centuries, history has repeated itself with regard to fanatical 
outbreaks against the Jews. Before the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jews were one of the most widely dispersed of peoples. Strabo, writ- 
ing in the time of Christ, points out that not a spot in the world 
existed which did not afford shelter to Jews and was not in their 
power ; and thousands of Jews were slaughtered as enemies of gods 
and men in various parts of the world at the period of the Roman 
conquest of Jerusalem. Dr. Dollinger, from whose paper, read in 
1881 at the festal meeting of the Academy of Munich, I take these 
particulars, declares the fate of the Jewish people to be perhaps 
“the most moving drama in the history of the world.” Origen and 
the early Fathers regarded the Jews as brethren who had gone astray 
and would return, and the persecution did not begin until Christianity 
became the religion of the State in Rome. In 612 compulsory con- 
version was imposed upon them in the Frankish kingdom. The 
Crusades began with the massacre and pillage of the Jews, and the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem was established with the burning of the 
synagogues and the worshippers therein. In Spain under the Moors 
the Jews underwent the most liberal treatment. To them the New 
Light of Spain was largely attributable. Their sufferings, however, 
under the Catholic monarchs and the Inquisition were the most fearful 
of all. Italy has an honourable immunity from the persecution of the 
Jews. During nearly a thousand years accordingly, says Dr. Ddéllinger,! 
“the outward history of the Jews is a concatenation of refined oppres- 
sion, of degrading and demoralising torture, of coercion and persecu- 
tion, of wholesale massacre and of alternate banishment and recall.” 
For, curiously enough, those who expelled the Jews found themselves 
unable to do without them. In 1352 Ludwig the Brandenburger 
invited them to settle free of taxation, because, since the great 
massacre of 1348, there “ prevails a scarcity of money amongst rich 
and poor throughout our land.” The belief in the atrocities they 
were supposed to commit was doubtless common. The charge of 
usury, of sucking the life-blood of the Christians, was a no less potent 
cause. The accusation, Dr. Ddéllinger says, ‘‘ without being untrue 
1 Studies in European History. John Murray. 
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was unjust.” To this day, then, the persecution under modified 
conditions is continued, and it is curious to find protests still 
necessary against the penal proceedings that banish the Jew from 
some provinces of Europe and subject him in others to public 
execration and insult. 





LE PAROISSIEN DU CELIBATAIRE.! 

“THIS latest of the series of works dedicated by M. Octave 

Uzanne to the worship of the fair sex is the most emphatically 
Parisian production of an age which may be said to boast that in its 
“ashes live its wonted fires.” Neither conception nor execution is 
conceivable in England. Asa “picture book” it joins the supreme 
delicacy and refinement of workmanship of the last century to the 
piquant realism of modern Parisian art ; the designs by M. Albert 
Lynch, engraved by M. Gaujean, being unequalled in elegance of 
execution and subtlety of suggestion. Everything in the shape of 
paper and print, to the cover, is perfect. Though claiming to be 
the prayer-book of the bachelor, it is in fact as completely devoted 
to the worship of feminity as the previous studies of M. Uzanne, 
ostentatiously inscribed to women, with which I have dealt. It is, 
in fact, a companion or supplement to the modern French stage, and 
to a certain extent to the modern Engiish newspaper. M. Uzanne 
answers with a trumpet-toned affirmative to the question “ Is 
marriage a failure?” Marriage has been a favourite subject of satire 
with moralists gentle and simple. I recall four lines taught me 
in my youth by my nurse which I have never seen in any folk-lore 
collection, and which doubtless possess a venerable antiquity— 


When I was a young man [I lived bravely ; 
Oh ! my heart was well content, 

Till I got a wife for my sins for (sic) to plague me; 
Oh! she made me sore repent. 


The “foolish chroniclers,” as Rosalind calls them, and the still 
more foolish poets, have repeated the tale ever since. With a verve 
that is Rabelaisian in the preface, a naiveté of speech that Brantéme 
can scarcely surpass, an ineffable gallantry that recalls Crébillon jis, 
and a boldness of analysis drawn direct from Balzac, M. Uzanne 
counsels men to remain single, and teaches them the gain in so 
doing. What is the depth of the channel between England and 
France which is or is not to be bridged or tunnelled, I know not, 
When I look at this, the book of the day in Paris, I learn that there 
is a division between London and Paris wider than the salt strait 
occupying what I am told was once the bed of the Rhine. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 


? Paris: May et Motteroz, Ancienn¢ Maison Quantin. 











